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Art. 1—FRANCE ON HER OWN. 


Has France found herself again? This is a question put 
to themselves and others, consciously or unconsciously, 
by thousands of English people who for health, business, 
intellectual interest, sport, or pleasure used freely and 
frequently to visit or to live across the Channel. As an 
old French music-hall ditty had it : 


La semain’ comm’ la dimanche, 
Les Anglais passent la Manche, 
Ils quittent leur ciel gris 

Pour venir & Paris. 


There was surely no place in the world where it was 
less needed than in England to start a French Bureau de 


Tourisme, as was done this year, seeing that countless 
Englishmen already panted for facilities for going to 
France without let or hindrance. Abolish visas (as the 
French government proposed last November, only for 
our stubborn Home Office to say : No), increase transport, 
allow Britons the use of their own money in France, and 
you would instantly have the same flow of travel between 
England and France as existed in the blessed days of 
summer 1939, to the great profit of both countries. Such 
@ programme, it is only too obvious, would require a 
breadth of vision greater than can be expected in any 
government or government department. If pressing desire 
on the part of Englishmen to go to France is evidence, 
then France has emphatically found herself. Her attrac- 
tion to the foreigner is in no way diminished. But if 
my question means: has France so recovered from the 
effects of the war and German occupation as to offer her 
former visage of a society on the whole well-knit, each 
part of which, except for the indestructible minimum of 
misery inherent in all society, lived in comfort, happiness, 
Vol. 284.—No. 570. 
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and the contentment of work well done, where the beauty 
of nature and the legacy of a rich past were enhanced by 
plenty, by widespread good taste, and by the highest 
known level of skill in the domestic arts? Then the 
answer must be less definite. 

No one acquainted with the state of France immedi- 
ately after the Hun had been booted out of the fair country 
he has coveted for a thousand years could be surprised 
at the difficulties then encountered : difficulties physical, 
due to the catastrophic destruction inevitable in the 
process of applying the boot, and of the previous stripping 
of the country by the Hun; moral, due to the division 
of France by Hitler’s diabolic ingenuity, of which Pétain 
was the willing instrument. Within the first twelve- 
month much progress was made. The railway system, 
which seemed to have suffered almost irremediably, was 
got going again. The four thousand rail and road bridges 
blown up were repaired. Central and local administrative 
bodies had inevitably been dislocated by purging them of 
collaborators : the re-establishment of normal functioning 
took time, and was not always completely successful. 
Lawlessness and even banditism consequent on the 
collapse of German and Vichy authority were repressed. 
The American troops, to whom much black marketing 
and even disorder must be ascribed, were gradually 
withdrawn. The whole country, in short, made a gratify- 
ing step forward towards health. 

It was therefore natural to hope that the second 
year after the Liberation would see an equal advance. 
This is the hope that has to some extent been disappointed. 
Post-war stagnation is not peculiar to France. England 
knows well the shackling power of red tape, the dead 
hand of functionarism impeding individual effort, the 
malign influence of doctrinaires insistent on salvation 
according to their own creed and none other, the ease 
with which electors can be gulled by brave words and 
blinded by visions of an illusory paradise. All these have 
been potent in France. We too feel the anemic drag of 
unpalatable diet. Here a curious comparison may be 
made. From 1940 onwards the French suffered from a 
much worse diet than ourselves ; they often touched the 
point of famine. We never went hungry. Yet now it 
is they who make the impression of being the livelier. 
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French athletes this year have given notable performances. 
Did not Petra bring down the brilliant Australian Pails, 
who certainly had suffered from no food shortage, and go 
on over the best from America and from ‘down under’ 
to win the championship at Wimbledon ? The very next 
day his compatriot Sephariades easily beat the well-fed 
American champion sculler and won the Diamonds at 
Henley. The prowess of French footballers came with 
something of a shock and was certainly more surprising 
than that of the Russians, lavishly trained on State 
funds as part of Soviet propaganda. The reason for the 
brilliance of these French athletes, it may be suggested, is 
that, although France has had disastrously little to eat, 
French food since the liberation has been less monotonous 
than our own, which has grown, difficult though this may 
seem, even more unappetising since our victory. France, 
for instance, eats fresh fruit in plenty: British town- 
dwellers see virtually none unless by chance or at exorbi- 
tant prices. At the same time Great Britain as a whole 
has for six years been harnessed to an extremely fatiguing 
programme of work. Although they endured both bodily 
and mentally far more than Englishmen the French did 
not have their noses kept so close to the grindstone as 
ours. Hence they not only seem, but really are, the 
fresher now. 

Moreover, the food supply, as well as its quality, has 
improved in France. Statistics, it is well known, were 
invented to conceal facts. But personal evidence has 
value. In the first half of last year, staying in Frauce 
and living among French people, I lost a stone in weight in 
six weeks. Round Easter of this year, in the same place 
and precisely similar conditions, I did not lose weight at 
all. For some months this summer there was a shortage 
in France, amounting to a veritable famine, of meat ; 
but there were special reasons for this, to be touched on 
below. Generally it is certain that the food situation in 
France has improved. Whereas last year it was impossible 
to get respectably fed in Paris even at a small restaurant 
under 300 frs or more, by midsummer of this year a man 
could, for half or even a third of the sum, obtain a meal of 
fish, egg or chicken or ham, salad, cheese, fresh fruit, and 
perhaps cream. This fall in price implies real betterment 
in the nutrition of all classes of the nation. 
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Keen interest has always been displayed here in the 
subject of the French black market. Now this has special 
aspects that merit consideration. Our own system of 
price controls and rationing was introduced at the most 
favourable possible moment, close to the beginning of the 
war, when stocks of essential and other desirable com- 
modities were high and the public was actuated by its 
sense of urgency in the hour of need. But even this has 
not prevented large black markets from springing up 
here in many staple commodities, e.g. cloth, petrol, 
cigarettes, sugar, and clothing. When English people 
asked, as even quite intelligent persons have done, ‘ Why 
doesn’t the French government put down their black 
market ? ’ the answer was that the British government, in 
an infinitely stronger position and with far wider-reaching 
resources, has not been able to put down ours. 

In France controls started at the worst possible 
moment, when the whole nation was longing for freedom 
from oppression of every kind that had marked the 
German occupation. The Germans had had their own 
system of rationing. But it was not rationing in the 
sense of a scheme to make food go round fairly. On 
the contrary, its primary object was to extract from the 
country as much food and supplies for the benefit of the 
conqueror as the country could produce; its secondary 
object, to maintain the French in a state of semi-starvation, 
so that their will-power might be destroyed and the nation 
come to acquiesce in the condition of helotry that the 
Huns destined for their neighbours. Thus after the 
liberation anything savouring of strict rationing seemed 
odious, however indispensable rationing might be. More- 
over, for over four years good Frenchmen had been 
taught that it was their duty to do anything and every- 
thing to defeat the German system of rationing and so 
to bring more food within the reach of hungry French 
mouths. Fraud became the hallmark of patriotism. 
Evasion of food restrictions was not only a great game ; 
it was a high national virtue. And as it was a virtue 
attended by much financial profit, it is not surprising 
that the combination of godliness and worldliness found 
many adepts. Particularly, it found adepts among the 
young, whose adroit activity was effective in getting food 
round or through lines of food-enforcement Huns or 
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their Vichy minions on bicycles, in pushcarts, in satchels, 
or by sheer impudence. But when the iron heel of 
Germany was prised off and the balance of patriotism 
changed from revolt to obedience and fraud to honesty, 
the mental scales could not shift so quickly. Children of 
eleven or twelve at the time of France’s collapse were 
now young people of sixteen or seventeen. During 
those critical years they had learned as part of good 
citizenship to flout authority and to cireumvent the law. 
They had not the inner vision to see that their duty 
had suddenly become the opposite, nor yet the moral 
strength to practise it, if they did. Then, too, the profits 
to be made out of black marketing were hugely increased 
after the liberation, when, moreover, black marketeers 
risked mere fine and imprisonment, but not the summary 
liquidation that might await them under Gestapo chiefs. 
Profit snatching and the high spirits of youth were con- 
sequently at one in liberated France in the continuance 
and development of the black-market system. Many 
are the stories told of fathers who suddenly discovered 
their schoolboy or student sons in the possession of 
fortunes amassed in this way. In a town known to me a 
boy of fifteen gave a party in a café ‘ to celebrate the 
first million he had made in the black market.’ It says 
much for the mental stability of the French and the 
strength of family influence among them, and is a clear 
pointer to that moderation essential in their character, so 
often overlooked by superficial observers, that the 
contempt for law from which this profiteering sprang 
should not have degenerated into a wave of juvenile 
delinquency such as we have witnessed in England. 
Black marketing among the young may have been greater 
in France than in England, but juvenile crime has been 
far less. The theft about last midsummer of papers to 
be set in the University examination for the baccalauréat 
and sale of copies to candidates were not imputable to 
the students themselves, but were an ingenious attempt 
of professional black marketeers to profit by their need. 
The fraud was the more subtle when it is considered how 
especially important is the intellectual section of French 
youth to the nation. It may take long for France to 
build up her former place in the world of commerce, 
manufacture, or arms. But it is perfectly open to her 
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young minds, bridging the gap of five years of isolation, 
to tread once more the path leading to France’s former 
intellectual eminence. That this may be is the hope 
of many of the most active French teachers and leaders 
of thought to-day. 

So rapid a spread of black markets in France could 
evidently not have taken place without mistakes having 
been made by the government. ‘The opinion is held by 
many serious Frenchman that certain measures, resolutely 
taken at the beginning, might have been successful. 
Among these the principal suggested would have been to 
peg wages at the level current at the moment of libera- 
tion and to requisition all food products at the prices then 
officially imposed. To do this would undoubtedly have 
required great courage in any government. As Proudhon 
says: ‘Ce n’est pas par leurs gouvernements que les 
peuples se sauvent, mais qu’ils se perdent.’ Yet it would 
be unfair to blame France’s first provisional government 
for not giving proof of such economic heroism; still 
more to blame General de Gaulle personally, whose speci- 
ality was not economics. M. Pleven, the Minister of 
Finance, yielded to the demand for a general rise in 
wages by 25 per cent., which he attempted to justify 
by the totally illusory hope that an equivalent increase 
of industrial production would follow ; at the same time 
decidedly low top prices for food were announced and a 
horde of food inspectors let loose ostensibly for their 
enforcement without any serious control being exercised 
over the man at the base of food production, namely, 
the peasant. Any French government was between the 
upper millstone of the factory worker and the nether 
millstone of the peasant. To curb the syndicalised work- 
man’s demand for a rise in wages, bound though it was 
to produce inflation and therefore carry no benefit to the 
workman, was to run the risk of ruinous strikes by which 
the subversive forces in the country alone would have 
profited : to force the peasant to sell his products at a 
figure within the means of the general purse was to provoke 
a refusal of the peasant to produce at all. Those who 
advocated the requisition, if necessary by force, of all 
food products maintained that the instinct of production 
would prove too strong and that, after perhaps a short 
period of recalcitrance, food would once more have flowed 
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into the nation’s larder, this time at reasonable prices. 
The only workable alternative was to raise prices of food 
products to a level profitable to the producer; but this 
would have caused violent reaction from the town con- 
sumer. In the event the worst of both worlds was 
achieved. France neither had her cake nor ate it. The 
peasant did cut down to a minimum his production for 
the general market, reserving the rest for his own con- 
sumption and to sell secretly to food speculators. The 
workman kept up his standard of life only by successive 
rises of nominal wages. Corruption of food inspectors 
spread far and wide. Inflation was not seriously checked. 
The value of the franc sank and sank. The professional 
classes and most of all persons living on a fixed income, 
such as many thousands of retired civil-servants with 
small pensions, fared badly. 

Thus has come about an unhappy cleavage in the 
nation. The peasant, who under the occupation was held 
its best friend for selling, as the saying is, under the 
counter and by so much saving French food from filling 
German stomachs, has come to be regarded by many 
almost as its enemy. The peasant retorts, in deed if 
not in word: Why should I delve and breed for insuffi- 
cient paper money with which, even if you offered me 
enough, I can hardly buy anything? Something like 
economic anarchy resulted. For over three months 
during this past summer large parts of France have been 
practically without butcher’s meat. The peasants drove 
their cattle from market rather than sell at the excessively 
low controlled price. This spirit of revolt naturally 
spread. Market gardeners began to destroy tomatoes 
and other vegetables that could not be sold profitably. 
Butchers, even when they could get meat, refused to 
dress and sell it at prices that they said left nothing for 
themselves. Bakers struck for a larger profit. For a 
fortnight last spring a whole department of France 
went without bread. The peasants are conscious of 
their strong position. A man and his wife sold their 
cottage and an old motor-car for a million francs, to take 
paid situations on a farm, but made no mention of the 
transaction in filling in their return for the impét de 
solidarité, the new tax on capital imposed this year. 
The woman was told: ‘ The tax inspector’ll be after you. 
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You'll get a heavy fine.’ She answered with a toss of 
her head: ‘ We’re not afraid. They won’t dare to 
touch the peasants.’ And so far no one has dared. 
Anarchy of this kind inevitably favours corruption. In 
the same district a whole lorry-load of pigs was stopped 
at a level crossing; it had come over seventy miles and 
was going another hundred to its destined black market. 
Probably the lorry had made many previous journeys 
without mishap. That prize fell by chance into the 
hands of an honest official. Many are not. Gendarmes 
have been seen accompanying barrels of wine—not to 
prison, but to the black market. On the published 
testimony of a professor of law from Paris the state police, 
formerly known as gardes mobiles, at a well-known 
health resort spent most of their time searching for meat 
illegally killed, and, when found, feasting on it themselves 
at a hotel. At an important cloth manufacturing centre 
a motor-car worth 300,000 frs was offered as a bribe to a 
factory inspector over and above the price, to pass the 
sale of a quantity of cloth to a private buyer: the offer 
was accepted. During one period of the past summer a 
regular trade existed in stolen motor-cars, by preference 
Citroens, exported from France to Spain. 300,000 frs 
was the price paid in France for a stolen car; the cars 
were then convoyed in groups into Spain, where they 
were sold for the equivalent of 600,000 frs each, and the 
French and Spanish customs officers divided 100,000 frs 
between them per car. One of the most glaring of the 
few cases to come before the courts was that of the head 
of the whole food administration in a department situated 
in the south-west of France, arrested and convicted of 
having bought up large quantities of liqueur spirit at the 
controlled price, which he then proceeded to sell in Paris 
at several hundred francs the bottle: he was only caught 
because an accomplice, dissatisfied with his ‘ cut,’ split 
on him. Even more highly-placed food officials have 
undoubtedly made fortunes by operations hardly less 
criminal. 

Black-market activities were much facilitated by the 
creation of artificial impediments to the free exchange of 
goods. France too was heavily infected by the mania 
for government control that has done so much harm in 
England. Comités de ravitaillement (victualling) were 
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instituted everywhere, whose chief function was, by a 
system known as blocage, to prevent produce from moving 
from one district to another until officially permitted, 
and in some cases to hold up distribution within the district 
where the produce was held. A credible witness this 
year saw two lorry-loads of potatoes, gone rotten, being 
dumped intoa river when potatoes had been unobtainable 
on the market for many weeks. About Easter, when 
large parts of France had no meat, there was so much meat 
in the St Quentin district that it had to be decontrolled, 
and meat was freely obtainable there at prices barely 
above. the English controlled rate; but owing to the 
blocage it could not be moved into the neighbouring 
districts. The theorists who governed French economy 
did frequent lip-service to the principles of 1789: they 
forgot that one of the strongest, and certainly the most 
beneficent, of those principles was that of laisser faire, 
laisser passer. Freedom of distribution, no less than 
freedom of production, is the root of national prosperity. 
France has suffered severely in the last two years from 
neglect of this elementary truth. 

Notwithstanding all these disadvantages, real progress 
has taken place in the past twelve months. The bumper 
harvest of this year will be of great service against the 
cruel bite of winter In almost all spheres of human energy 
the improvement has been the result of individual 
initiative, in which the French excel, or of corporate 
enterprise, an extension of the same thing, and not of 
government control, in which they do not. The superi- 
ority of French ‘ prefabs ’ to our own astonished Mr Ernest 
Bevin. There has been an immense improvement in 
railway travelling and in postal communications, due 
mainly to the alert ability of railway engineers and post 
office servants. In Paris what was known as the era of 
the vélo-taxis, that is, transport by push-bike, sidecar or 
| trailer, belongs to an already dim past; while private 
cycling in the capital has now been shouldered out by a 
steady increase of motor-buses and taxis. In the most 
vital sphere, food production has increased widely, and 
with the increase prices have fallen, thus justifying the 
belief of those who maintained from the beginning that 
increased production would follow lower prices and not be 
checked by them. It is now possible to put up at small 
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country hotels for 200-250 frsaday. Nearly 2,000 useless 
or corrupt food inspectors have been dismissed. Many 
controls have disappeared. Eggs were controlled at 6 frs 
and were unobtainable. In country parts they could be 
bought in the black market at 15 frs, then the equivalent 
of 1s. 6d.; but eggs in bulk are hard to bring into towns 
unobserved, with the result that Paris for long had none. 
Parisians were due to receive two eggs per person in 
December 1945, their first ration since autumn: they did 
not get them till April 1946. Food distribution in Paris 
was so bad that the authorities adopted a simple method 
of dealing with possessors of coupons that could not be 
honoured : first the validity of coupons was said to be 
‘adjourned,’ then, when the coupons were presented 
again, to have ‘ expired.” On a servant applying for a 
place the first thing she would ask of her prospective 
employer, besides wages of 3,000 or 4,000 frs a month, 
was: ‘ Avez-vous du ravitaillement?’ This meant: 
‘ Do you get regular black-market supplies ?’ The aver- 
age Parisian, like the citizens of most large towns, without 
such costly connections, was dependent for his nourish- 
ment on parcels sent weekly by friends or relatives in 
the country. Finally, last May eggs were decontrolled 
all over France, following soon after forage: their price 
in the freed market immediately dropped to 9 frs apiece. 
When control is lifted, prices tend to be stabilised midway 
between the controlled and the black-market prices. 
But the article can be found. Better an egg at 6d. than 
none at 3d. Wages of 4,000 frs a month would formerly 
have seemed an astronomical figure to a French domestic 
employer ; it is in reality only an indication of the fall 
in the value of money, that is, of inflation. In the summer 
of 1946 a common labourer in the country was getting 
60 frs a day, a skilled workman as much as 500 frs. There 
may well be further rises, or, to put it more accurately, 
a further fall in the value of money. At the time of writing 
the spiral continues. 

The difficulties of France’s financial and economic 
situation receive illustration from M. Georges Bidault’s 
acceptance of a 15 per cent. rise in the rate of trade union 
wages, one of his first acts as prime minister. The Con- 
fédération Générale du Travail insisted on a rise of 25 
per cent. It speaks well for the sound sense of M. Bidault 
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and of his advisors, still in the throes of cabinet making 
after the victory of his party, the Mouvement Républican 
Populaire, at the polls, that heshould haveeven tried to resist 
this sturdy blackmail. But 15 per cent. he had to accord, 
or to risk a complete breakdown, both parliamentary and 
economic. M. Bidault’s attempt, as he put it, to break 
out of the tripartite straitjacket formed by the M.R.P., 
Socialist, and Communist parties and to form a wide 
coalition government was undoubtedly dictated by 
economic as well as by political considerations. But 
politics in France, owing to Socialist theory and Com- 
munist practice, dominate economics to such an extent 
that a distinction between them is hard to draw. One 
purely economic point in the French situation is the 
American loan agreement put through this past summer. 
If a substantial dollar credit in the U.S.A. is important 
to Great Britain, it is essential to France. Without 
machinery and equipment of all sorts to replace what the 
Germans robbed and the Allies wrecked, it would be 
impossible for French industrial production to get on 
its feet again. Many raw materials are lacking, too. 
The only place in the world where these necessities of 
modern civilisation can be bought is North America. 
Therefore there must be dollars to pay for them. Anxiety 
has been expressed in some quarters in France lest this 
bird in the hand turn out less substantial than it looks. 
Part of the bargain was a purchase of Liberty ships, whose 
defects are alleged to be as glaring as their once much 
vaunted merits were shining. It can only be hoped that 
these and other similar fears may prove groundless. 
The loan was strictly indispensable to France. On a 
smaller scale valued help has come from Canada, whence a 
powerful committee sent clothes, boots, bedding, etc. to 
the value of two million dollars in 1945, including an 
almost priceless consignment of nearly 100,000 rubber 
teats for infant feeding bottles, an article still unobtain- 
able in France. For the first half of 1946 this royal 
bounty of the Canadian people amounted to 160,000 
tons of goods. 

At bottom, politics governs all questions of recon- 
struetion in France. Even the practical advances that 
have been made regionally, districts and departments 
joining together during this past twelvemonth in spirited 
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mutual assistance, are dependent for their duration on the 
result of the polls and the substitution of sound permanent 
government for the present transitory conditions. To 
take one instance, a Communist success would sweep 
away the whole prefectoral system, already threatened, 
although, or indeed it would be truer to say because, 
this has provided France with all her administrative 
stability since Napoleon I. Turn where you will, there 
is only one fundamental question in France : Communism 
or civilisation ? Communism had a setback in. France 
at the referendum on the project for a constitution last 
May and at the election that followed. It has had set- 
backs in Belgium, Italy, Austria, and Germany. But it 
remains extremely powerful in France, and will do so 
for just so long as the average French elector, socialist, 
radical, or moderate, does not comprehend that there is 
ultimately no third path open to him and no alternative 
but to beat Communism or be beaten by it, and that the 
only way not to be beaten is for a large majority of those 
who reject the Communist creed of destruction to unite 
on this point and leave other differences to be settled 
afterwards. This is not to say that there must be a 
bloody fight. On the contrary the more French people 
recognise that the only enemy of their civilisation, which 
they dearly love, is the Communist party, and join together 
to defeat it at the polls, the less likelihood is there of more 
than a few heads being broken. The results in May and 
June showed a clear awakening within the French nation, 
but not as yet of the nation as a whole. Four main 
causes militate against this healing comprehension. 
First, the fallacious belief, long ingrained in France, that 
movement to the Left spells progress : this is now begin- 
ning to wear thin. Secondly, the record of French 
Communists in the Resistance that so made men forget 
their abjectly treacherous attitude from September 1939 
to June 1941, and blinded most eyes to the otherwise 
self-evident fact that from the moment of the Liberation 
their entire activity has been devoted to beget conditions 
preluding the institution of a Communist regime in France, 
directed from Moscow and in the interests not of French- 
men but of the Soviets. Third, the long tradition of 
faction in French politics; many imbued in it would 
rather see their country perish than their opponents 
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score a success. Nothing else can explain the refusal of 
the Radical party, much reduced in numbers but still 
influential on opinion, to join M. Bidault’s cabinet in 
June, because of the Radical prejudice against serving 
under a Catholic. This meschino rifuto was made con- 
trary to the advice of M. Edouard Herriot, the most 
experienced Radical leader. Fourth, the predominance 
of local and personal interests that has for two generations 
been a bane of French politics. A middle-aged French 
mechanic, an excellent workman, said to me: ‘The 
workmen are fools. They all own property but they 
vote Communist to down somebody who owns four sous 
more than they do.’ A spirit of irresponsibility has also 
spread. The same man told me: ‘ Formerly we worked 
so as to be able to buy a little house and to be able to 
leave something for our families. Now the idea is to 
blue everything and let to-morrow go to the devil.’ Within 
the Communist party, a small but compact and highly 
disciplined fighting force, are certainly many fanatics 
and many dupes who believe against all evidence in serious 
benefits to come to the working-classes from a Communist 
revolution; among the horde of its hangers-on and 
supporters outside are far more who share the views of 
the Russian Commander in the Spanish Civil War, when 
giving this toast to an American correspondent: “‘ Dam- 
nation to the bourgeois! May we cut their throats and 
enjoy all they have now!’ The strength of the Com- 
munists in France is less in the votes they can whip up 
in the country than in the strangle-hold they have 
achieved over the workmen’s syndicats and their con- 
sequent ability to blackmail the rest of France with 
strikes. The membership of the syndicats is perhaps no 
more than a quarter of that of our trade unions; but 
they have no less the power of provoking industrial 
paralysis and within most of them the Communists 
control the mechanism. 

Communism then received a setback in France in 
May and June. It was immediately emphasised by 
another when the Communists swore they would never 
join a government under M. Bidault, and then did so, 
Moreover, they joined not on their terms, but on his, it 
being always remembered that owing to Radical and 
Socialist refusal he could not form a government without 

2E2 
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them. They wanted as a price half a dozen of the great 
cabinet offices, especially that of Agriculture, which they 
hoped to use so as to cajole the peasants on to their side 
in the second referendum on the constitution in September 
and the elections in October, neither of which has taken 
place at the time of writing. In fact, they had to be 
content with Armaments, Industrial Production, Recon- 
struction, and Labour. While M. Bidault was fighting 
a battle for France, and often at the same time for sanity 
in Europe, on the international plane, the Communists 
were doing their busiest to dish him at home. His 
position has been not unlike that of Midshipman Easy 
in the famous triangular duel. All the shooting in 
French politics during the past summer has been from 
round the corner, the Communists trying to plant a bullet 
in the tenderest spot of the M.R.P., their supposed 
colleagues in the government. It is devoutly to be hoped 
that the October elections will enable M. Bidault to escape 
with a clear majority from the tripartite straitjacket. 
A further mischief of this unholy ministerial misalliance 
has been to postpone the signature of an Anglo-French 
pact, highly desirable though it be: England cannot be 
expected to bind herself to a merely provisional regime. 
The need for an extension of relations between the two 
countries is not political only: the Alliance Frangaise, 
one of the chief agencies in England for over a generation 
in spreading French culture, and other similar bodies 
have been overwhelmed with demands for reciprocal 
visits between students. Apart from financial and 
passport troubles that a treaty between the two nations 
should help to iron out, these require to be prepared with 
care; as witness the astonishment of a party of British 
students in Strasbourg to find the French youths talking 
German, and the French distress at our boys’ astonish- 
ment—no one had thought to warn the visitors that for 
five years to talk French in Alsace was to court imprison- 
ment and deportation to Germany, therefore Strasbourg 
boys and girls, who none the less felt themselves French 
of the French, were perforce brought up in the German 
tongue. With a wilful blindness recalling the worst 
*tween-war days the British government has. refused to 
support France on the questions of the Ruhr and Ruhr 
coal. Nevertheless, the Anglo-French financial accord of 
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April 29 last, defective though it was, the rearming of the 
French air force with R.A.F. help, the licensing to France 
of the manufacture of British jet engines, and the solemn 
visit of the Highlanders to St Valery-en-Caux to lament 
and praise the graves of 120 Scots and 80 French who 
fell together there in the last stand in 1940, are earnest 
of Britons’ keen desire for durable French friendship. 

The political fog that hung over France since the 
Communists showed after last year’s elections that they 
regarded any political truce or alliance solely as a spring- 
board for their own intrigues, was blown aside by General 
de Gaulle’s speech on the constitutional question at 
Bayeux in June. This was indeed but an amplification 
of his denunciation in July 1945 of single-chamber 
government, but the simplicity and cogency of his argu- 
ment, with its distinction between democracy and 
demagogy and its thorough-paced condemnation of 
dictatorship, struck French opinion with a surprising jolt. 
When the surprise was over, the speech was read as a 
clear call for a democratic constitution as a barrier 
against dictatorship by either extreme. Earlier in the 
year General de Gaulle’s resignation from the temporary 
headship of government and State had shown the country 
on what a false basis the supposed coalition of parties 
rested. That was the prelude to the rejection of the 
project of constitution begotten by the Communists. 
Now that General de Gaulle has given a positive lead on 
the question, what ought a constitution for France to be ? 
Its gist in his view lies in a two-chamber system, with a 
sharp separation between the legislative, executive, and 
judicial functions, and a serious degree of power conferred 
on the Head of the State. General de Gaulle’s conception 
does not differ basically from that of André Tardieu, the 
most intelligent statesman in France since Poincaré, 
and thrice prime minister before he retired dramatically 
from public life to advocate, in a series of books published 
between 1934 and 1937, a reform of the French political 
system as the only safeguard of France from ‘ three 
dangers: (1) that of a German onslaught; (2) that of a 
Socialist [Tardieu would now have written Communist] 
control of power ; (3) that, as grave as the two others, of 
the corruption into which she has let fall the principle 
and the spirit of her institutions.’ On all three points his 
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prophecy came true. In Tardieu’s view, based on long 
experience, the most urgent reform was to give to the 
government the power of dissolution. Down to 1939 
the prime minister, nominally head of the government, 
but lacking this power, was in reality the prisoner of 
ministerial permutations and combinations; under the 
defeated Communist-sponsored constitution of 1946 prime 
minister and government alike would have been slaves of 
party caucuses and their managers, tyrannically directing 
the whole of parliamentary activity and thus burking 
or bilking the wishes of the electorate. 

In bringing home to the nation the overriding import- 
ance to France of a sound constitution, capable of with- 
standing the gusty changes of popular enthusiasm and 
the fury of factious assault, General de Gaulle has once 
more, as at the most terrible crisis in French history, 
laid his countrymen under a heavy debt. The strength 
of his position is that he always stands, not for a party or a 
section, still less for himself, but for France. When he 
took up the reins of government after the liberation in 
which he had played the vital part of chieftain, he said he 
would handle them until two things should have come to 
pass: first, French soil must be wholly freed from the 
invader ; second, the French nation must be able openly 
to choose its form of government. Both these accom- 
plished, he resigned, at the risk of being misunderstood, 
rather than remain as a screen for nefarious political 
manoeuvre. By merely doing so, he was largely respon- 
sible for the recoil of the Communist wave last May and 
June. It may be that before these lines are in print the 
bulk of the nation will have followed his hand pointing 
towards the future. France is on her own again. She 
must find her own salvation. She will. No one who 
knows that gay and valiant country and can appraise 
the strength of the French soul, tried as it has been in a 
thrice fiery furnace, can believe that she will founder. 
Fluctuat, nec mergitur is the proud motto of the City of 
Paris. It might be that of France herself. Her con- 
tinuity is essential to the development of human, humane, 
intellectual life. 

JOHN POLLOCK. 
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On July 24, 1922, the Mandate for Palestine was approved 
in London. From that date Great Britain officially 
assumed the role of Mandatory and accepted the responsi- 
bility for placing the country under such political, 
administrative, and economic conditions as would secure 
the establishment in Palestine of the Jewish National 
Home and the development of self-governing institutions. 
Twenty-four years later, almost to the day, the world was 
shocked to hear of the horrible outrage committed in 
Jerusalem by Jewish hands against the officers of the 
Mandatory, and those of us who have watched develop- 
ments during the intervening period cannot but ask 
ourselves what will be the outcome. Will the clock be put 
back once more, as it has been so many times during these 
twenty-four years in consequence of acts of violence or 
non-cooperation, or will all concerned profit at last by 
bitter experience and recognise that in the development of 
self-governing institutions upon agreed lines lies the only 
hope of permanent peace in Palestine ? 

Some of us expressed this view to the Anglo-American 
Committee of Enquiry before they left this country at the 
end of January, and laid before them the suggestions which 
follow for a possible constitution for Palestine, but they 
came to the conclusion that the setting-up of self-governing 
institutions was dependent upon the will to work together 
on the part of Jews and Arabs, and that until this good- 
will was established nothing could be done. We, on the 
contrary, felt and still feel that the only way to secure this 
readiness to work together is to devise and offer to the people 
of Palestine a constitution with self-governing powers over a 
wide field, leading eventually to complete self-government, 
under which the two communities, no longer afraid of 
each other, no longer manoeuvring against each other by 
the use of pressure groups in world politics, would settle 
down in co-operation to work for a country in which each 
would have a secure and equal share. There are now 
600,000 Jews in Palestine, and even if no further Jewish 
immigration were to be allowed in future, some kind of 
picture must be drawn of the manner in which they are 
ultimately to fit into the constitution of a self-governing 
Palestine if the mandate is ever to be brought to an end. 
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All the more, if there is to be any question of admitting to 
Palestine the large number of immigrants recommended 
by the Anglo-American Committee of Enquiry, must some 
hope be held out to them that they will be able to live 
fruitful and tranquil lives when once they get there. 
It is not the slightest use to dangle the prospect of escape 
to the Jewish National Home before the eyes of the 
unhappy victims of Nazi persecution and terror unless 
every possible step has been taken to ensure that neither 
terror nor persecution shall be allowed in future to darken 
its horizon. 

What, then, is a possible constitution for a country in 
which ultimate self-government has to be reconciled with 
the building up of a National Home for a long-banished 
and, by now, alien race? How can two communities 
which differ in language, in religion, in outlook, and in 
economic development be encouraged to learn the art of 
self-government and at the same time to fulfil each its own 
destiny unhampered by the other ? How, above all, can a 
foundation be laid for eventual cooperation between them 
towards the attainment of a common end? These were 
the questions we asked ourselves at the outset of our 
enquiry, which opened just before Christmas, and we came 
to the following conclusions. Our primary object, we 
said, was to consider the actual legislative, judicial, and 
administrative structure that should be set up in Palestine 
itself in order to secure the peaceful and prosperous 
development of its true future. The true future of 
Palestine, holy to Christian, Moslem, and Jew alike, was 
that it should serve as an example of the influence of the 
spirit upon the government of men and an inspiration to 
the governments and peoples of other countries. This 
must involve the evolution of a different system of 
government from that under which Palestine is now 
administered, possibly of an entirely new system. We had 
to consider not only the problem of reconciling and 
securing co-operation between the existing inhabitants of 
Palestine, but also that of enabling the dual policy of the 
Balfour declaration to be successfully carried out. At the 
same time, there was nothing in the Balfour Declaration 
which precluded the possibility of limitations being placed 
upon Jewish immigration into or Jewish acquisition of land 
in Palestine, and in any case the Balfour Declaration was 
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not the only commitment which should be taken into 
consideration. Unless some such limitations were set 
there was little, if any, prospect of cooperation or 
acquiescence from the non-Jewish inhabitants of Palestine. 

With regard to the form of the new government, we felt 
that while any new system established to take the place of 
the present administration in Palestine need not conform 
to British or any other recognised form of democratic 
institutions, it must nevertheless be democratic in the 
widest sense. It would be unwise to rely solely for success 
upon cooperation between the communities concerned, 
desirable as this undoubtedly was, and consequently the 
system of government to be established should be capable 
of being supported by some outside authority in its early 
stages. There might well be more than one basis upon 
which representation should be established, the governing 
principle being to encourage the ultimate disappearance of 
such differences as were not of their nature inherent. 
Finally, the future of Palestine should not be regarded as a 
purely Palestinian problem, but the relations of the peoples 
of Palestine with the outside world must also be taken into 
account. 

The most important of these conclusions was that a 
different system of government must be evolved from 
that which now exists in Palestine. It may not be 
generally realised that not a single Arab or Jew occupies 
any really responsible position in the present Government 
of Palestine. Even the Advisory Council is composed 
exclusively of Mandatory officials. The reason for this is 
not that no attempt has been made to secure the participa- 
tion of the people of the country in their own Government, 
but simply that the existing administration has never 
appeared to them to be, or to hold out any prospect of 
becoming, theirown Government. Exactly the same state 
of affairs existed in Iraq in 1920, and led to the rebellion 
of that year. The outstanding reason for the success which 
attended our policy of gradually relinquishing the Mandate 
in Iraq was the appointment from the very first moment 
the policy was adopted of an indigenous Council of State, 
and as soon as possible afterwards of a Head of the Iraqi 
State in the person of King Feisal. This, more than any- 
thing else, served to reassure the people of the country 
that we were in earnest and that Iraq was not to be 
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absorbed into the British Empire. We felt that similar 
steps should now have the same effect in the case of 
Palestine. The essential difference between the Iraq of 
1920 and the Palestine of 1945 was that there seemed in 
present circumstances little or no prospect of a unitary 
Provisional Government being set up in Palestine which 
would cooperate with the High Commissioner, in the same 
way as King Feisal’s Government cooperated with the 
High Commissioner for Iraq, in taking the necessary steps 
to. secure the termination of the Mandate. It was, in 
fact, impossible, for the same reasons as had led His 
Majesty’s Government in 1920 to follow a different line in 
Palestine, which had lost none of their force, to follow the 
precedent of Iraq in its entirety. On the other hand, 
much water had flown under the bridges since 1920. The 
Jewish National Home had developed to such an extent 
that it was now quite possible to regard the Jewish element 
in the population of Palestine as sufficiently important to 
warrant it being entrusted with an equal share in the 
government of the country, and it seemed to us that it 
might be practicable to provide for the establishment of a 
provisional constitution on a federal basis. 

The question was, how were we to provide for a 
measure of self-government which did not demand the 
cooperation of the two communities with each other but 
only with the Mandatory Power, and at the same time 
not only make it possible for them to come together but 
encourage them to do so. A possible answer might have 
been to encourage communal or local self-government to 
the greatest possible extent, leaving all the functions of 
administration and government, as generally understood, 
to the Mandatory authority. This did not seem to us to go 
nearly far enough. There would have been nothing in 
such a system which held out any real hope of ultimate self- 
government in any sense worthy of the name. What was 
required was the devolution to the two racial communities 
of Arab and Jew of as wide a measure of responsibility 
for the conduct of their own affairs as possible, coupled 
with the devolution to the three religious communities of 
Christian, Moslem, and Jew of as wide a measure of 
responsibility for their cultural and educational, and, of 
course, religious, development as would be consistent with 
the maintenance of public order and good government. 
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The first of these two devolutions seemed to us to postulate 
geographical definition at least to the extent which has 
always been accepted as necessary for Provincial govern- 
ment purposes, while the second did not. We accordingly 
proposed the division of Palestine for legislative, adminis- 
trative, and judicial purposes into two Regions, one Arab 
and the other Jewish, and concurrently with this the 
development of Christian, Jewish, and Moslem communal 
organisations for the control and administration of such 
matters as religion, religious charities, personal status, and 
education. 

The Arab and Jewish Regions would not necessarily, or 
even probably, be composed of contiguous areas. We 
contemplated that each of them would contain two or more 
separate tracts of country and that it might be necessary 
to pass through parts of the Arab Region to traverse the 
Jewish, and vice versa. There are plenty of precedents for 
such a state of affairs, from the small area marked ‘ To 
Flint ’ in the map of Denbighshire in this country to the 
large number of interlaced areas of British Indian and 
Native State territory which may be found in the map of 
India. Boundaries could not be so drawn as to ensure 
that each Region would contain a perfectly homogeneous 
population, but this seemed to us not only no insuperable 
objection but even a possible advantage, from the point 
of view of preparing the way to ultimate cooperation 
between the two communities. At the same time, it was 
clearly desirable that homogeneity should be secured so far 
as was practicable. One of the encouraging factors in the 
present position in Palestine from this point of view is that 
there is already a very marked separation into more or less 
homogeneous tracts, some, of course, comparatively small, 
but large enough for the purpose of the relatively limited 
devolution of authority we had in mind. As we were not 
recommending permanent Partition into independent 
States, and strategic considerations did not have to be 
taken into account in determining boundaries, the de- 
limitation of the Regions would present fewer difficulties 
than delimitation under Partition did to the Woodhead 
Commission. 

Our idea was that the self-government of Palestine 
should be embodied primarily in these two Regions, which 
would be to a considerable extent autonomous, the func- 
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tions of Government, both legislative and administrative, 
being placed so far as possible in their hands. We made 
no recommendations for the representative institutions 
which would be set up inthem. That seemed to us to be a 
matter for themselves. It might well be that the Jewish 
Region would have different ideas from the Arab, and we 
saw no object in attempting to forecast what they would 
be likely to be. The essential thing was to devolve both 
legislative and executive responsibility upon the Regional 
administrations to the greatest practicable extent, reserv- 
ing the bare minimum of authority to the Central Govern- 
ment. In considering the extent to which this could be 
done we found the Government of India Act of 1935 very 
useful, and in fact based our tentative list of subjects which 
could be entrusted to the Regional administrations upon 
the Provincial Legislative List attached to that Act. 
Some of the matters in this list were excluded by us as 
falling to be dealt with by the religious communities, 
notably education, charities, and personal law and status. 
Apart from these, the main Regional items included: public 
order (but not including the use of or control over His 
Majesty’s forces); the administration of justice; the 
constitution of all Courts except the Supreme Court of 
Palestine ; police and prisons; Regional public works, 
lands, and buildings; Regional roads; land and agri- 
culture; Regional trade; and certain taxes. The 
Regional executive authority would extend to the matters 
with respect to which the Regional legislature had power 
to make laws. 

It was of the essence of our proposals that there should 
also be a Head of the State, a Central Executive, and a 
Central Legislature. Those functions of Government 
which could not be entrusted to the two Regional Adminis- 
trations would be discharged by the Central Government. 
As Head of the Executive, the Head of the State would be 
assisted by a Deputy and by Ministers appointed by 
himself, preferably with the concurrence of the two 
Regional Governments. These ministers might be respon- 
sible for Foreign Affairs and Holy Places, Finance, Justice, 
Defence and Public Security, Regional and Communal 
Affairs, Economics and Development, and Communica- 
tions and Works. They would, if possible, be Palestinian 
citizens, but there would be nothing to prevent the Head of 
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the State from appointing British subjects or other 
foreigners to these posts. As Head of the Legislature, he 
would preside over a Council of Delegations, which would 
constitute the central legislature of Palestine. This body 
would be composed of the Head of the State, as President, 
and two Regional Delegations, one from each of the two 
Regions. The Delegations would not necessarily be of 
equal numbers, but they would have equal authority. At 
the head of each of them would be a Chief Regional 
Delegate, who alone would be entitled to express the 
official view of the Delegation. In general, the action of 
the Central Government would be subject to the authority 
of the Delegations much as if the Council of Delegations 
were a Parliament or Congress. In order to carry legisla- 
tion, or to control or direct the action of the Central 
Government, the two Delegations would have to agree, 
subject in all cases to constitutional limitations and 
international obligations. It would not have done to 
place them in a position, for example, to put their heads 
together to make the international position of the Man- 
datory Power impossible during the Mandatory period, or 
thereafter to evade any international obligation that 
might have been imposed upon Palestine—in the same way 
as was done in the case of Iraq—as a condition precedent 
to the grant of full independence. 

If the Delegations failed to agree, either through a 
conflict of views or through one or both of them abstaining, 
nothing would be done unless some really undesirable 
consequence would ensue, such as a serious default in the 
administrative machinery, a financial breakdown, or other 
public emergency. In these cases the Head of the State 
would. have power to proceed by ordinance or other 
emergency procedure. He would also have power to 
intervene to over-rule any decision, or remedy any default, 
in conflict with constitutional limitations or international 
obligations. In other words, he would have the power of 
initiative as well as of veto. It might well be the case in 
the early days that this power would have to be called into 
action more often than one would like to see it done, but 
even then it would not be the Mandatory Power that 
would ostensibly be coming into action, and that would, we 
felt, be a great help, as it was again and again in the case of 
Iraq. 
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There are certain places in Palestine which we felt 
ought to be under the direct control of the Central Govern- 
ment, either because they are already so mixed that it 
would be impracticable to put them into either Region ; 
or because there might be strong opposition from one 
community to their being given to the other ; or because 
future development should, in our opinion, be left more 
free than it might be if the area were to. be put into the 
Jewish or the Arab Region. We thought that in any case 
the municipal areas of Jerusalem, as the Holy City and 
capital of the country, and Haifa, as its vital port and the 
outlet of the oil pipe-lines, should be excluded in the first 
place, but we kept always in mind that we were working 
for an ultimate united Palestine and that any exclusion 
should be only temporary. We felt that, in the same way 
as the inclusion of small Arab areas in the Jewish Region 
and small Jewish areas in the Arab would have a certain 
advantage from the point of view of training and experi- 
ence in working together, the temporary exclusion of the 
capital of the country and its vital port might have the 
same effect. The exclusion of unoccupied and uncultivated 
lands also seemed desirable in the early stages, but for a 
different reason. As will be explained below, we decided 
to recommend that immigration should be a Central 
Government subject, but that there should be no question 
of either Region being forced to accept immigrants against 
its will. This being so, it appeared logical to leave the 
development of unoccupied and uncultivated areas to the 
Central Authority, and not to create difficulties by placing 
one or the other community in a position to veto it. 

The communal organisations would operate through- 
out the country without regard to the Regional boundaries. 
They would enjoy delegated authority over matters 
relating to religion and personal status, but would be 
subject in all matters to the sovereign authority of the 
Council of Delegations. We felt that some such com- 
munity as that now defined in the regulations made for the 
Jews under the Religious Communities Ordinance should 
be developed for all the principal communities. Further- 
more, in order that the existing independence of the 
smaller communities should not be encroached upon, we 
thought that they should be allowed, no matter how small 
they might be, to retain this independence so far as 
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matters of religion and personal status were concerned. 
Representatives of the religious communities and of the 
municipalities of Jerusalem and Haifa might, at the discre- 
tion of the President, attend any meeting of the Council of 
Delegations where their affairs were under discussion, but 
would have no vote. Ministers might attend any meeting, 
by invitation of the President, in order to explain proposals 
affecting their Ministries, to answer questions and to take 
part in general discussions, but, they, too, would have no 
vote. Bills would be introduced either by a Regional 
Delegation or by a Minister, and the consent of the two 
Delegations, or the certificate of the Head of the State in 
the circumstances outlined above, as the case might be, 
would be enough to make them or any clause of them law. 

There were other detailed provisions in our proposals 
into which it is not necessary to enter here, but there 
remain three important subjects upon which it may be of 
interest to add a few words: finance, immigration, and the 
relation between the proposed Government of Palestine 
and the Mandatory or Trustee, whichever he may be called 
in future. We recognised that finance would be subject 
to the two main difficulties which always beset a federal 
constitution, namely, the insufficiency of revenues which 
can be localised, in the sense that they can be handed 
over to be raised and spent on the responsibility of a 
Regional government; and a disparity between the 
resources of the two Regions. Both of these difficulties 
will be present in the case of Palestine, and will call for the 
allocation of revenue from the Central Government, unless, 
of course, funds are available to either or both of the 
Regions from outside sources. It is not perhaps entirely 
unreasonable to suppose that the British taxpayer might 
prefer to be asked to spend money upon a grant to a 
Regional government in a contented Palestine than upon 
the maintenance of armed forces to quell disorder in a 
discontented country. It seems possible, too, that other 
outside sources might be prepared to come to the aid of 
one or other community, as they have done in the past, 
though it would be unwise too count too much upon this 
possibility. What we arrived at was that as many 
functions as possible should be devolved upon the Regions ; 
that so far as taxation could not be devolved, the revenue 
from central taxes should be applied in the first instance to 
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the expenditure of the Central Government; that the 
postal service and the railways would employ their own 
revenues ; that education and communal services would 
presumably be helped from central funds ; and that any 
surplus of central revenues remaining would have to be 
distributed according to some formula which would be 
laid down at the outset, but be subject to amendment by 
agreement between the Delegations. It would be the 
responsibility of the Delegations themselves, in Council, 
to see that a surplus adequate to meet their respective 
needs was secured and their financial stability safeguarded. 

The control of Jewish immigration into Palestine is the 
most difficult of the problems with which the Mandatory 
Power is faced, and will continue to be a difficult problem 
to the future Independent State of Palestine. The first 
point that seemed to us to follow naturally from the con- 
stitutional measures that we were recommending was that 
immigration must be regarded as a Regional interest to the 
extent that there could be no question of either Region 
being compelled to accept immigrants without the consent 
of its own Regional Delegation. It might perhaps be 
argued that the easiest way to secure this result would 
be to make immigration a Regional subject and to rely 
upon whatever constitutional measures were adopted for 
the protection of minorities—it is obvious that some such 
measures would be necessary—to ensure that immigration 
into either Region did not prejudice the interests of any 
minority there. We carefully considered this alternative 
and rejected it for the following reasons. In the first 
place, to give the Jewish Regional Delegation unlimited 
power to authorise and regulate Jewish immigration into 
the Jewish Region would in our opinion be regarded by the 
Arabs as a menace to the Arab population of Palestine, 
and might well result in all hope of Arab cooperation in 
the Government having to be abandoned. It must be 
remembered that the avowed policy of certain Jewish 
leaders is to secure a Jewish majority in Palestine by every 
possible means, and while it is not suggested that this 
would necessarily be the object of the Jewish Regional 
Delegation, it was in our view essential that no colour 
should be given to the suspicion that the constitution had 
been so framed as to facilitate its attainment. In the 
second place, the control and regulation of immigration is 
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a matter with which the Central Government is inevitably 
concerned. Immigration policy not only affects the inter- 
national relations of the State, but is so intimately linked 
with the economic development of the country as a whole 
that it could not be entirely devolved upon Regional 
authorities. In the third place, we felt strongly that it 
would be a mistake to preclude the possibility of either 
Delegation being given an opportunity of concurring in 
reasonable proposals put forward by the other. 

We concluded that there was no alternative to making 
immigration a Central subject, immigration schedules and 
policy being discussed in the normal way in the Council of 
Delegations, and the agreement of the two Delegations 
being necessary to any proposed action unless it fell 
under the definition of matters in respect of which the 
Head of the State was authorised to intervene. For 
example, it might well be that during the Mandatory or 
Trusteeship period the Mandatory or Trustee would be 
under obligation to secure some measure of Jewish 
immigration into Palestine, and also that the United 
Nations would make the termination of the Mandate 
conditional upon the giving by the Government of 
Palestine of some similar undertaking. In either of these 
cases the Head of the State would be constitutionally 
authorised to intervene, in the event of disagreement 
between the Delegations, on the ground of fulfilment of 
international obligations. There were two further stipula- 
tions for which we recommended that provision should be 
made in the constitution. The first was that the Head of 
the State should take no decision in the event of disagree- 
ment on matters connected with the control or regulation 
of immigration until he had obtained the advice of an 
Immigration Board composed of recognised impartial 
experts appointed by and responsible to himself, their 
report being in each case made public. The second was, 
as suggested above, that no immigration into either 
Region be authorised without the consent of the Delegation 
affected. 

It remains only to consider the relationship between the 
proposed Government of Palestine and the Mandatory or 
Trustee during the preparatory period. Here we drew 
freely upon experience in Iraq, where the most important 
step taken when the new policy was adopted in 1921 was to 
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make a clear distinction between the functions and 
responsibilities of the British High Commissioner and his 
staff, on the one hand, and the Iraqi Government and its 
British advisers on the other. The High Commissioner 
as the representative in Iraq of His Britannic Majesty, was 
responsible to His Majesty’s Government for the fulfilment 
of the Mandate : he controlled the available military force 
and was ultimately responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order ; and, finally, he was responsible for advising 
and assisting the Government of Iraq to attain inde- 
pendence. The relations between the British and Iraqi 
Governments took the form of a treaty and four subsidiary 
agreements, dealing respectively with financial, military, 
and judicial matters and with the conditions of service of 
British and other foreign officials. Such control as the 
High Commissioner found it necessary to exercise took the 
form not of executive orders but of diplomatic representa- 
tions, and in order that he might be in a position to exercise 
his three-fold responsibility, he had to be kept fully in- 
formed at every stage of action taken and contemplated 
by the Iraqi Government. The Iraqi Government, on the 
other hand, were theoretically self-governing from the 
outset. They recognised no responsibility to the High 
Commissioner or the Mandatory, but only their own inter- 
national obligation to observe the treaty and its agree- 
ments. They were helped by a progressively diminishing 
number of British officials, some in an advisory and others 
in an executive capacity, the majority of whom had been 
officers of the direct British administration which preceded 
the establishment of the Iraqi Government. Each of these 
officials was given a letter of appointment, in terms agreed 
between King Feisal and the High Commissioner, which 
made it clear exactly what aim he was relied upon to 
pursue, and exactly what responsibility he held, and to 
whom. 

We saw no reason why a similar distinction should not 
now be drawn between the functions and responsibilities 
of the High Commissioner and his staff and the proposed 
Head of the State and his officers. Nor did we see 
insuperable difficulty in changing the status of such British 
officers as were prepared to become the servants of the 
Palestine Government instead of the Mandatory, provided 
that their own position was fully safeguarded. We even 
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drafted a tentative letter of appointment for them on the 
lines of the Iraqi precedent, which contained the following 
passages : 


‘The governing principles upon which the successful 
establishment of the future independent state of Palestine must 
necessarily depend, and which have guided His Majesty’s 
Government in establishing the Palestine Government, are that 
the Arab inhabitants of Palestine, whether Christian or 
Moslem, and the Jewish inhabitants shall share authority in 
such a way that the essential interests of all shall be secured, 
and that such differences between the various communities as 
are not of their nature inherent shall ultimately disappear ; 
that the best possible use shall be made of the resources of the 
country ; that the administration shall conform to the tradi- 
tions and principles of progressive and enlightened govern- 
ment ; that the interests of foreigners shall be adequately pro- 
tected ; and that the Independent State of Palestine shall at as 
early a date as possible be admitted to membership of the 
United Nations. 

The basic principle underlying the relations between the 
two Governments is friendly cooperation towards a common 
end, namely, the establishment of an independent Government 
of Palestine. There is no question of His Britannic Majesty’s 
Government pursuing a policy with any other object in view 
and, provided that the agreement and its subsidiary agree- 
ments are duly observed, the High Commissioner has been 
instructed that His Britannic Majesty’s Government do not 
propose to criticise in detail or to influence in any way the 
detailed financial or administrative arrangements of the 
Palestine Government.’ 


In view of the international character of the Palestine 
problem and the interest taken in the future of the country 
by so many people of different nationalities and faiths, 
we suggested that the appointment of the first Head of the 
Palestine State should be made by the United Nations. 
The good-will of the Arab and Jewish world and of the 
heads of the Christian, Jewish, and Moslem communities 
would no doubt be sought when the selection was made. 
There was in our opinion no necessity to await the accept- 
ance of this post by the selected individual before intro- 
ducing the new system. There might even be advantage 
in entrusting for a time to the High Commissioner the dual 
function of Head of the State and Chief Representative of 
the Mandatory. However this might be, we felt that it 
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was of great importance that the Central Government 
should be set up in a form that would be recognised by the 
people of Palestine to hold promise of the future at as early 
a date as possible, and we were hopeful that our proposals 
might provide at léast a possible solution of the problem of 
securing both Arab and Jewish cooperation in the Govern- 
ment of Palestine, and of satisfying each party that its 
legitimate interests would not be subordinated to those of 
the other. 
HuBERT YOUNG. 


Art. 3—THE HIGHLANDS OF THOSE OTHER DAYS, 


Ir is exactly two hundred years since the Battle of 
Culloden, when the last charge of the tribal swordsmen 
was broken by cannon loaded with grape-shot, and volleys 
from the long red line, standing three deep. 

The age of semi-barbarism was over, the life and 
habits of the Highlands were profoundly changed with 
the extinction of the old Clan system, and the only 
institution north of the Highland Line which could not 
be extirpated was the old Religion. 

What was the life that had gone for ever? At this 
distance of time, it would appear possible to get a true 
picture only from contemporary sources, or from those 
who had retailed the Highland stories and legends handed 
down from father to son. 

Thus we get a picture from Edinburgh in the days of 
Queen Anne, furnished by Daniel Defoe, the Cobbett of 
that day. ‘The Highlanders,’ he says, ‘ are formidable 
fellows, . . . all gentlemen, and insolent to the last 
degree. But certainly the absurdity is ridiculous to see 
a man in his mountain habit, armed with a broad-sword, 
target, pistol, at his girdle a dagger, and staff, walking 
down High Street as upright and haughty as if he were a 
lord and withal driving a cow !’ 

The next authentic record of the times appears, a 
generation later, in the letters of Captain Burt, to which 
we shall refer again. 

We would expect, however, to get a true and reliable 
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picture from a historian like.Lord Macaulay who in his 
diligent search after truth would have made an exhaustive 
study of contemporary documents and existing sources 
of information. 

In addition, his grandfather being Minister of a High- 
land parish and married to a Highland wife, there would 
through him have been the opportunity of capturing the 
impressions and colour of that vivid and romantic age. 

Lord Macaulay’s father, Zachary, was not to devote 
his life to the Manse, but after a distinguished period of 
colonial service he returned home and married Selina 
Mills, at Bristol, the daughter of a Quaker. This family 
of Quakers seems to have been a lively and clever one. 
There is a story of Selina’s brother who, when living in 
London, visited Rowland Hill’s chapel and there lost a 
new hat. The old Quaker, on hearing of his misfortune, 
remarked, ‘John, if thee’d gone to the right place of 
worship thee’d have kept thy hat upon thy head.’ 

Lord Macaulay was wont to say he had derived his 
sense of humour and joviality from his mother’s family. 
To the Quakers, and the Highlands, therefore, he would 
seem to have been indebted for much. 

How strange, then, to find in his History that the 
Highlander and the Quaker are favourite objects of his 
satire and butts for the shafts of his ridicule. William 
Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, is sorely maligned by 
him, while the Highlands and all to do with them receive 
nothing but unfavourable comment. Here we are only 
concerned with the Highlands. 

He says that in the ‘ days of his grandfather—if an 
Englishman condescended to think of a Highlander at 
all,’ he thought of him only as a ‘ filthy abject savage, a 
slave, a Papist, a cut-throat, and a thief’; that the dress 
of a Highland ‘ gentleman ’ was ‘ hideous, ridiculous, nay 
grossly indecent, begrimed with the accumulated filth of 
years’; that he dwelt ‘in a hovel that smelt worse than 
an English hog-stye’; that a traveller who ventured into 
this ‘ hideous wilderness’ would find ‘dens of robbers ’ 
instead of inns, that he would find in the glens ‘ corpses 
which marauders had just stripped and mangled’; that 
his own eyes would probably afford ‘the next meal to 
the eagles,’ and if he escaped these dangers, he would 
have to content himself with quarters in which ‘ the food, 
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the clothing, nay the very hair and skin of his hosts 
would have put his philosophy to proof. . . . Some of 
the company with whom he feasted would have been 
covered with cutaneous eruptions, and others would have 
been smeared with tar like sheep. His couch would have 
been the bare earth, dry or wet, as the weather might be, 
and from that couch he would have risen half poisoned 
with stench, half blind with the reek of turf, and half 
mad with the itch.’ 

This, says Lord Macaulay rightly, is not an attractive 
picture ; and it is of interest to ascertain on what autho- 
rities he founded this gross caricature. They are few in 
number, consisting of Oliver Goldsmith, Richard Frank 
who wrote a book called ‘ Northern Memoirs,’ Colonel 
Cleland, and Captain Burt. If we consider them separ- 
ately, and in turn, we shall find what little foundation 
really exists for the Historian’s depressing picture. 
‘ Goldsmith,’ says Macaulay, ‘was one of the very few 
Saxons who, more than a century ago, ventured to explore 
the Highlands.’ He was disgusted by the hideous wilder- 
ness, and declared that he greatly preferred ‘ the charming 
country round Leyden, the vast expanse of verdant 
meadows, and the villas with their statues and grottoes, 
trim flower-beds, and rectilinear avenues.’ 

But there is nothing in Goldsmith’s correspondence 
relating directly to his journey to the Highlands. He 
says he spent a month there but Mr Prior, his biographer, 
says: ‘ Alas! no trace of his description which we may 
believe from his humour and skill in narration to have 
been of an amusing character, has been found.’ 

There are, however, one or two letters written by 
Goldsmith from Leyden, on Scotland generally (not the 
Highlands in particular) which Lord Macaulay quotes, 
which we think cannot be taken seriously as a criticism 
of the Highlands, or a considered opinion on the inhabi- 
tants. 

In a playful strain he writes ‘ that Scotland is hilly 
and rocky,’ while ‘ Holland is all a continued plain.’ He 
compares the Scotchman ‘to a tulip planted in dung,’ 
and the Dutchman to an ‘ ox in a magnificent temple ’— 
not a very profound observation, or worthy of his cus- 
tomary standards of delicate humour and refined satire. 

The next in the list of Lord Macaulay’s authorities is 
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less well known. Richard Frank was born at Cambridge 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century. He 
resided at Nottingham and was strongly imbued with the 
religious tenets of the Independents, and served as a 
trooper in Cromwell’s army, visiting Scotland in 1656 or 
1657. Lord Macaulay, referring to his book ‘ Northern 
Memoirs,’ written in 1658, says that Frank ‘ had merely 
caught a few glimpses of Highland scenery, and that he 
spared but few words for the Highlanders themselves,’ 
quoting Frank’s remark, ‘ They live like lairds, and die 
like loons—hating to work, and no credit to borrow: 
they make depredation and rob their neighbours.’ 

When seen in their proper context these words, which 
Lord Macaulay interprets as a condemnation of the whole 
of the Highlands, clearly refer to the district of Balqu- 
hidder only, whose lawlessness the author contrasts with 
the rest of the Highlands. 

Sir Walter Scott, who wrote a preface to the 1821 
edition of Frank’s book, points out that the author had 
visited every Highland county and penetrated as far as 
Sutherland and Caithness. Frank, indeed, writes in 
ecstatic terms that ‘ The whole tract of Scotland is but 
one single series of admirable delights, notwithstanding 
the prejudicate reports of some men that represent it 
otherwise.’ He also speaks of ‘pleasant savannahs, 
flourishing dales, deep and torpid lakes, with shady fir 
woods immerged with rivers and gliding rivulets’; and 
more, in a style that is pedantic beyond measure, which 
is the more unfortunate, as the information given forms 
a most valuable record of the times and conditions of the 
country. 

Frank, in fact, was a dull man on everything except 
fishing which was his great hobby. Where the rod and 
fly are concerned, he goes to it in earnest, and pedantry 
and affectation disappear. His book, like all books on 
nature containing a mixture of description, philosophising, 
and topography, is delightful. 

But he was a man deficient in humour, and when he 
tells the story of the venerable Laird of Urquhart, who 
was the happy father of forty legitimate children, towards 
the end of his life, going to bed in his coffin each night 
and being hauled by pulleys close up to the ridge-tree of 
the house, in order that he might be so much nearer 
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heaven should he receive a summons, it is without any 
appreciation of the saving grace of humour of the old man, 
grotesque as it might appear. 

We now approach the next witness, William Cleland. 
He is important as it is to him that Lord Macaulay is 
indebted for one of the most telling sweeps of his brush in 
his picture of the Highlands. ‘ For the tar,’ says the 
historian, ‘I am indebted to Cleland’s poetry.’ And yet 
in the same chapter he describes the poem as ‘ Hudibrastic 
satire of very little intrinsic value’! Cleland was an 
accomplished man and a gallant soldier but he would 
hardly be counted as a reliable witness where the High- 
lands are concerned as in a short stern life he was engaged 
in a bitter struggle with them. At the age of twenty- 
seven he was killed when leading the Cameronians, during 
a gallant and successful defence of Dunkeld against the 
Highlanders in 1689. 

The poem quoted by Lord Macaulay refers not to the 
Highlands in general, but to that ‘ Highland Host’ sent 
by Lauderdale to ravage the west in 1678, when Cleland 
was a boy of seventeen. A verse of the poem seems worth 
quoting in full, giving as it does a suggestion of the varied 
dress and accoutrements of officers engaged in irregular 
warfare in those days. 


Their durks hang down between their legs, 
Where they make many slopes and gegges, 
By rubbing on their naked side, 

And wambling from side to side. 

But those who were their chief commanders, 
And such who bore the pirnie standarts, 
Who led the van and drove the rear, 

Were right well mounted of their gear ; 
With Brogues, Treues, and pirnie plaides, 
With gude blew Bonnets on their heads, 
Which on one side had a flipe 

Adorned with a tobacco-pipe. 

With Durk and snap work, and snuff mille, 
A bag which they with onions fill, 

And, as their strick observers say, 

A tupe-horn filled with usquebay. 

A slashed-out coat beneath her plaides, 

A targe of timber, nailes, and hides, 

With a long two-handed sword. 
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As good’s the country can afford, 

Had they not need of buck and bones 
Who fight with all these arms at once ? 
It’s marvellous how in such weather, 
O’er hill and hop they came together, 
How in such storms they came so far ; 
The reason is, they’re smeared with tar, 
Which does defend them heel and neck, 
Just as it does their sheep protect ; 

But least ye doubt that this be trew, 
They’re just the colour of tarr’d wool.* 


We now come to Lord Macaulay’s chief authority— 
‘ Almost all these circumstances,’ he says (except ‘ the 
tar’ for which as we have seen he is indebted to Cleland) 
‘are taken from Burt’s letters.’ These were published 
about 1754, but were written earlier, about twenty years 
beforehand, towards the end of George I’s reign. 

Burt was a man of considerable ability but an un- 
ashamed Cockney. At some time he was quartered at 
Inverness, and amongst other escapades he relates how 
some of the officers attempted an ascent of Ben Nevis 
‘but could not attain it.’ This wild expedition, unsuc- 
cessful as it was, took them a whole summer’s day from 
five in the morning. They returned thankful that they 
had escaped the mists, in which, had they been caught, 
they must have perished with cold, wet, and hunger. 

Burt confined himself to expeditions on horseback 
and has left an account of his personal adventures during 
an expedition to the Highlands in October 1724, when he 
met with bad weather and was forced to take refuge in a 
hut. He washed his supper down, he says, with a bottle 
of good claret, but complains of having nothing more 
for breakfast than ‘a little brandy, water, sugar, and 
yolk of eggs beat up together, which I think they called 
“Old man’s milk.’ Altogether it was a hard life, and 
in another passage Burt says what he thinks ‘is most 
horrid is to look at the hills from east to west: or vice 
versa.’ Finally, he sighs for ‘ a poetical mountain, smooth 
and easy of ascent, clothed with a verdant flowery turf, 
where shepherds tend their flocks, sitting under the shade 
of tall poplars.’ He measures the terrors of a mountain- 
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pass by saying ‘ that it was twice as high as the cross of 
St Paul’s is from Ludgate Hill.’ 

Poor unhappy Burt! His spiritual home was cer- 
tainly not in the Highlands, but he in no way supports 
Lord Macaulay in his description of the terrible risks 
incurred of robbery and murder. The following passage 
in his Letters is of interest in this connection : 


‘Personal robberies are seldom heard of among them. 
For my own part, I have several times with a single servant, 
passed the mountain-way from hence to Edinburgh with four 
or five hundred guineas in my portmanteau, without any 
apprehension of robbers by the way or danger in my lodging 
at night. I wish we could say as much of our own country, 
civilised as it is said to be, though we cannot be safe in going 
from London to Highgate.’ 


Amongst the wits of the reign of Queen Anne the fox- 
hunting squire was a constant subject of ridicule, and 
before we leave Burt it is amusing to quote his comparison 
of the English fox-hunter and the Highland Laird, both 
of whom he doubtless held in equal contempt. 


. Thus one of them places his vanity in his fortune, 
and his pleasure in his hounds. The other’s pride is in his 
lineage, and his delight is in command, both arbitrary in 
their way; and this the excess of liquor discovers in both. 
So that what little difference there is between them, seems to 
arise from the accident of their birth ; and if the exchange of 
countries had been made in their infancy, I make no doubt 
that each might have had the other’s place, as they stand 
separately described in this letter.’ 


One more picture from the facile pen of the Historian 
must be referred to—that of the misery and dreariness of 
Glencoe. In the preliminary introduction to his account 
of the tragedy of February 13, 1692, Lord Macaulay says : 


‘In truth that pass is the most dreary and melancholy of 
all Scotch passes—the very valley of the Shadow of death. . 
Mile after mile the traveller looks in vain for the smoke of 
one hut, for one human form wrapped in a Ba and listens 
in vain for the bark of a shepherd dog. . 


A critic of the day takes the oat Historian to task 
with these words : 


‘His picture of Glencoe is painted with the Historian’s 
usual brilliancy, and his usual fidelity. It bears the same 
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relation to the place itself, as Mr Charles Kean’s scenery at 
the Princess’s Theatre does to Harfleur, Agincourt, or East- 
cheap.’ 


The object of the Historian, in this case, it has been 
suggested, is to alienate any feeling of sympathy for the 
Macdonalds and to show that by living in such an out- 
landish spot ‘They were thieves, robbers, freebooters, 
ruffians, marauders, who in any well-governed country 
would have been hanged thirty years before.’ 

Mrs Grant of Laggan, who has described Glencoe, as 
it was at that time, writing from Fort William in 1773, 
sees it in another light : 


‘A glen so narrow, so warm, so fertile, so overhung by 
mountains which seem to meet above you with sides so 
shrubby and woody !—The haunt of roes and numberless 
small birds. They told me it was unequalled for the chorus 
of *“‘ wood-notes wild ”’ that resounded from every side. The 
sea is so near that its roar is heard and its productions 
abound ; it was always accounted (for its narrow bounds) a 
place of great plenty and security.’ * 


Of all descriptions we prefer the most modern, possibly 
the most faithful, as the author had some time or other 
tramped every foot of the hills—that of John Buchan, 
who writes : 


‘ The savagery was only in the hills, for Glencoe itself was 
a fruitful and habitable place. . . . Looking down the glen 
from the east in mild weather it can appear like some prison- 
house of the “ Inferno,’”’ but from the same standpoint, when 
the sun is sinking beyond Ardgour and the peaks are rose and 
gold above its purple abyss, it may seem a gateway to happy 
enchantments. The quartzite and schist formations, seamed 
by broad belts of porphyry, have contorted the rocks into 
fantastic shapes, which are grim or fairy-like according to the 
light or weather. I know no landscape so capricious in its 
moods. I have sat on a crag of Aonach Dubh and peered 
down through driving snow into what seemed to be a hyper- 
borean hell ; and I have looked up the glen on a June evening, 
when the hills drowsed in a haze like sloeberry bloom and the 
clear streams crooned among flowers and grasses, so that the 
place seemed, in Neil Munro’s words, one of the “ blessed 
corries, so endowed since the days when the gods dwelt in 
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them without tartan or spear, in the years of peace that had 
no beginning.”’ ’ 

We are not to suppose, however, that Lord Macaulay 
was content to rely on hearsay or insufficient evidence in 
filling in the details of his great work. On the contrary, 
his search for truth and accuracy was most conscientious 
and, where possible, he relied on personal observation. 

He saw Glencoe in rain and in sunshine and paid a 
second visit to Killiecrankie for the special purpose of 
‘ walking up the old road which skirts the Garry, in order 
to verify the received accounts of the time spent by the 
English army in mounting the pass which they were to 
descend at a quicker rate.’ * 

Also quoted by Sir George Trevelyan in ‘ Macaulay’s 
Life and Letters’ are extracts from his diary from 
March 21 to April 11, in which he says, ‘ This Glencoe 
business is infernal,’ ‘I am getting on fast with the most 
horrible story. It is even worse than I thought. The 
Master of Stair is a perfect Iago.’ The last entry, that of 
April 11, reads as follows: ‘ Wrote all the morning. 
Ellis came to dinner. I read him Glencoe. He did not 
seem to like it much, which vexed me though I am not 


partial to it. It is a good thing to find sincerity.’ 
Sir George remarks : 


‘That author must have had a strong head, and no very 
exaggerated self-esteem, who, while fresh from a literary 
success which had probably never been equalled, and certainly 
never surpassed, spent nineteen days working over thirty 
octavo pages, and ended by humbly acknowledging that the 
result was not to his mind.” 


It is indeed not for lesser mortals to criticise him, but 
with Lord Macaulay the weather never seemed to be 
mild—it was either a raging storm or a dead calm. A 
temperate account of those times can be gleaned from 
Dr Johnson, after his extensive tour of the Western 
Islands and Hebrides in the autumn of 1773. Written, 
of course, after the ’forty-five, he sums up : 

‘The clans retain little now of their original character, 


their ferocity of temper is softened, their military ardour is 
extinguished, their contempt of government subdued, and 





* ‘ Macaulay’s Life and Letters,’ Sir George Trevelyan. 
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their reverence for their chiefs abated. Of what they had 
before the late conquest of their country, there remains only 
their language and their poverty. . . . They are now ac- 
quainted with money, and the possibility of gain will by 
degrees make them industrious. Such is the effect of the 
late regulations, that a longer journey than to the Highlands 
must be taken by him whose curiosity pants for savage 
virtues and barbarous grandeur. 


When we consider the actors—the chiefs and clans- 
men—in that highly coloured drama that culminated in 
the defeat at Culloden in 1746, we must remember that 
the society in all those glens and clans was patriarchal, 
the chief being the protector of his people, and also the 
judge; behind him was a great mass of ancient tradi- 
tional law. He was a great man with a considerable 
household and a large retinue of personal followers. 
Amongst others accompanying him on a journey would 
be : 


The Gentlemen of the Household, the Seneschal, the 
Treasurer, the Piper, the Sword or Armour-bearer (to 
carry the two-handed sword of the Chief, and to attend 
him night and day. This retainer received double 
rations !), the Bodyguard, the Quartermaster, the cup- 
bearer, the forester, a servant who carried his master 
over the fords when the chief was travelling on foot, and 
a guide who at dangerous precipices led his master’s 
horse on a long rein. 

There were private feuds and vendettas between clan 
and clan, and as the wealth of the Highlanders consisted 
chiefly in flocks and herds, the usual mode of beginning 
an attack or making reprisals was the rieving or plun- 
dering of a neighbour’s territory with a view to carrying 
off his cattle. In general personal hostilities were 
avoided in those incursions, but if lives were lost, then 
retribution was swift and exemplary. 

In the period under review there was one feud which 
was long and protracted, that against the tribe of the 
Campbells and their crafty chief, Argyle, head of the Whig 
and Presbyterian party in Scotland. 

It has been often suggested that the clans were little 
better than communities of marauders, but in only one 
instance could they be fairly so described. The Low- 
lands were considered fair game, as stated by the Lochiel 
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of the day: ‘ Where all pretty men had a right to take 
their prey.’ The reason was fairly accurately given by 
General Wade in his report of 1724 on the state of the 
Highlands which he made to the Government : 


‘They have a Tradition among them that the Lowlands 
were in ancient times the inheritance of their ancestors, and 
therefore believe that they have a right to commit Depreda- 
tions whenever it is in their power to put them in execution.’ * 


Some of the reprisals were terrible in their vindictive- 
ness, and examples have been handed down and are well 
known. One that is often spoken of—the Massacre of 
the Cave of Eigg—resulted from long-standing enmity 
between the Macleods of Harris and the MacDonalds of 
Clan Ranald. The pretext was the alleged ill-treatment 
of certain messengers sent by MacLeod to the island, and 
also the supposed indignity suffered by one of the Mac- 
Leod chieftains who had been tied to a boat and set 
adrift on the Minch. The revenge was swift; a strong 
force of MacLeods setting sail in their galleys from Skye, 
to make for Eigg. A ruthless extermination was decided 
upon. The MacLeods lit a huge fire at the entrance to 
the cave, and every man, woman, and child sheltering 
there were smothered by the smoke. The white bones 
were gathered many years later and buried elsewhere. 
Thus in a few hours the whole population was exter- 
minated, and to-day only one of the original families in 
Eigg remains, all the rest being settlers from elsewhere. 
Such terrible acts of ferocity were no doubt uncommon, 
and in contra-distinction it is pleasant to turn to the social 
and refined life in the glens, when there would be music and 
dancing, Gaelic songs and tales told in the long summer 
nights, while the twilight lingered as long as the notes of 
the pipes reverberated in the glens. 

The conditions of life in the Highlands were not too 
bad—probably better than in the Lowlands where the 
fare was more monotonous and not so plentiful. The 
Highlander grew his own corn and filled his larder by his 
own exertions, deer, salmon, and other game being 
plentiful. It was only when the rigours of a terrible 





* Cf. old Scotch poem quoted by Macaulay : 
‘ Says God to the Hielandman, ** Quhair wilt thou now ? ”’ 
** J will down to the Lowlands, Lord, and then steal a cow.’’’ 
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winter, or the failure of their crops drove the young men to 
desperation, that they would raid a neighbour’s property 
and seek to supplement their means of sustenance. 

But in all the Clan dwellings there was a code that 
governed all relationships—the sacred code of Highland 
hospitality. A guest was immune from slight or hind- 
rance, and he, in return, would presumably respect the 
conventions due to his host. For this reason the 
massacre of Glencoe stands out unique, in its stark 
horror, as being the one occasion when this code was 
blatantly violated. Campbell of Glen Lyon—he ‘ of the 
unblushing forehead, and smooth lying tongue ’—was 
doubly guilty in his perpetration of the crime, in that 
besides being entertained by playing cards and drinking 
with his hosts, the Maclain Macdonalds, for ten days 
beforehand, he was actually a kinsman, as his niece had 
married Maclain’s younger son. Incidentally, because 
of its being an exceptional occurrence in the history of 
the Highlands, its details are far better known to every 
Highland family than are those, for instance, of the battle 
of Killiecrankie or Montrose’s flank march to Inverlochy. 
And, to-day, more than 200 years after the murders, no 
Campbell lingers or is happy in Glencoe. 

One other characteristic was the Highlanders’ intense 
loyalty to the Cause. For them there was only the King. 
After Dundee’s death at Killiecrankie, the cause of 
James was lost. Dispirited and leaderless the High- 
landers returned home to their glens to lick their wounds 
in silence. But they would not lay down their arms, 
and their chiefs would not acknowledge any other alle- 
giance until they received permission from King James 
at St Germains to do so, without blemish to their honour 
or taint to their fidelity. 

Independent and self-reliant, the Highlander would 
| acknowledge no orders except from his Chief, and even 
then his independence would assert itself at awkward 
moments. The saving of his meagre harvest, cattle to 
be rounded up, or sheep to be tended, would be sufficient 
excuse to take him away from his comrades, if no battle 
was imminent, and this was one of the main difficulties 
and causes of anxiety to Montrose throughout his 
campaigns. 

In the Highlands fire-arms were practically unknown 
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till the latter end of the sixteenth century, when an 
awkward kind of blunderbuss, the ‘ Glasnabhean ’ (moun- 
tain match-lock gun) appeared, and it is interesting to 
record that in a great deer hunt given by the Earl of 
Mar in 1618, ‘ besides bows and arrows, which they carry 
with them we can heare, now and then, a harquebuse or 
musket goe off, which they doe seldom discharge in 
vain.’ * 

A natural shot with ‘ gunne’ or pistols, handy with 
his dirk, and brought up in the art of swordsmanship, 
the Highlander was indeed a doughty opponent with an 
inborn aptitude for warfare. Untrammelled with the 
weight of equipment, free to move in the kilt of his 
ancestors, he would on occasion throw away his plaid 
and his leathern socks, so as to be able to charge more 
easily—as did Lochiel at Killiecrankie, who charged 
barefoot with his clan. Behind it all was a sense of 
glamour and romance, a constant exhilaration in move- 
ment, a pride in himself and his prowess. Perhaps Alan 
Breck in Stevenson’s ‘ Kidnapped’ gives as good a 
picture as any of the Highlander of that day. Certainly 
his remark after the successful fight in the Round House 
— Oh! Man, am I no a bonny fighter ! ’ is typical of the 
mixture of simplicity and flamboyance inherent in the 
Scottish Gael. Yet the flamboyance did not suggest the 
boastful swagger of the Gascon, nor the specious bonhomie 
of his brother Gael on the other side of the Irish Sea. 

Both the Scot and the Irish had fought a long battle 
against the English. The former employed the method 
to which he was accustomed—the brave swift charge, 
accomplished with all the attendant glitter, colour, and 
romance, at the end of a daring and intrepid forced 
march ; a method where there was no come-back—if it 
failed, as it did sometimes, it meant complete defeat. 
The Irishman’s method, on the other hand, was a slow 
but sure one—based on passive resistance, interspersed 
here and there with a well-laid ambush and assassination. 
In the end the Irishman remains undefeated. 


‘The Union that absorbed Scotland’s Parliament and 
Council entailed a bitter sacrifice for Scotland’s pride but it 





* From the ‘ Pennylesse Pilgrimage’ quoted in ‘ Deer-Stalking,’ by 
Scrope. : 
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was necessary for her national and economic expansion. And 
the Scottish settlement, despite the risings in 1715 and 1745, 
resting on consent, in the end outlasted the Irish settlement 
that reposed on force.’ * 


Two hundred years. Not a long span in the history 
of nations. The year 1745 saw the Highlanders a nation 
of warriors. By 1748 they were reduced to a community 
of peasants. Under the Disarming Act of 1746 the 
Highlander was disarmed, and worse he lost his plaid 
and kilt. It was a subtle and profoundly psychological 
stroke—to proscribe the Highland dress. For if the 
Highlander lost his kilt, he would lose the wish and 
power to fight. 

The pipes were also included in the ‘ weapons of 
war’; so there was silence in the glens. 

The credit goes to the elder Pitt to have been the first 
to conceive the idea of utilising the military instincts of 
the disaffected clans by enrolling their members as 
soldiers of the British Army, to fight in Canada and other 
parts of the Empire. In his speech in Parliament in 
1766, he said : 


‘I sought for merit wherever it was to be found, it is my 


boast that I was the first minister who looked for it and 
found it in the mountains of the north. I called it forth, and 
drew into your service a hardy and intrepid race of men, 
who when left by your jealousy betame a prey to the artifice 
of your enemies, and had gone nigh to have overturned the 
State in the war before the last. These men, in the last war 
were brought to combat on your side; they served with 
fidelity as they fought with valour, and conquered for you in 
every part of the world.’ 


Yet even Pitt, with all his prevision, could not have fore- 
seen that he was forging a weapon of steel and sinew 
that would, in two great wars, bear a lion’s share in bat- 
tering down the forces of evil. It is invidious, in feats 
of arms, to make comparisons, but in the First World War 
it seemed at first as if the 9th and 15th Scottish Divisions 
with the exploits of Loos and Hulluch behind them had 
stolen the thunder. They were formations of Kitchener’s 
army, but the 51st Highland had the great distinction of 
being the only Division where all the Infantry wore kilts, 





* * History of England,’ Trevelyan. 
Vol. 284.—No. 570. 26 
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and when they stormed the ‘ Y’ Ravine and Beaumont- 
Hamel in 1916 they reached a pinnacle of fame from 
which they never receded, and they became the storm- 
troop Division par excellence. 

In the Second World War they were the first to 
kindle the spark of immortality with the gallant but 
losing fight at St Valery ; and from then till the end of 
the titanic struggle, men from the Highlands and Low- 
lands without intermission continued to add lustre to 
the imperishable names of famous Regiments. 

The skirl of the pipes has been heard all over the 
world. They played in North Africa as a prelude to one 
of the grimmest battles of the war; they played in Rome 
when the battle was won; they played in far-off Malaya, 
on the causeway to Singapore, when the battle was lost. 
And always the same tunes, some gay, some pensive, 
some sad: the saddest of all ‘ Lochaber no more!’ 
because it speaks of the empty glens. The refrain seems 
to echo down the ages, till we hear from afar the voice 
of Jeremiah: ‘ Weep ye not for the dead, neither be- 
moan him ; but weep sore for him that goeth away: for 
he shall return no more, nor see his native country.’ 

The glens are emptying fast to-day through the calls 
of industry, and the attractions of the large towns, and 
because, round the sea-girt coast, the day of the smali 
fishing-boat is done; no one can foretell where it will 
end. 

But there is Peace, and the hills are lovely as ever, 
the white sands still sparkle in the sunshine on the shores 
of Iona, the great eagles drop slowly down the sides of 
the Cuillin, and the wind still whispers in the old pine 
branches. 

D. MALISE GRAHAM. 


Art. 4.—-THE ORDER OF ST JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 


WITH a tradition that goes back in history for over a 
thousand years the origin of the Order of St John of 
Jerusalem has long since become legendary. But the 
date of origin seems to us now of far less consequence 
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than the fact that to-day in England, and in the Empire, 
this venerable Order survives to carry out its original 
intention of practising Christian charity. However, if 
we are to understand the motive which in recent years 
has prompted a great army of men and women to dedicate 
their services to the St John Ambulance Association and 
Brigade, and the Ophthalmic Hospital in Jerusalem, it is 
important that we should appreciate the historical back- 
ground and tradition upon which this Order is built. 

The French historian, Louis Beurrier, in his work 
‘ Sommaires des Vies des Fondateurs et Reformateurs des 
Ordres Religieux,’ perhaps rather too romantically traces 
the origin of the Order to as far back as 120 B.c. 

If there be any truth in this ancient legend is hard to 
determine. There is, however, no doubt that a hospice 
for pilgrims did exist in Jerusalem in the year a.pD. 600 ; 
and this early Christian institution later came to be known 
as the Hospital of St John.* And when, in 1099, the 
Crusaders reoccupied the Holy City, the hospital monks, 
at the request of the superior the Blessed Gerard, were 
formed into an Order under the Augustinian Rule. This 
Order, which even to-day is called the Order of St John, 


was foremost amongst all those bands of Christian 
knighthood formed when the first Crusaders marched to 
liberate— 


Those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which, fourteen hundred years ago, were nail’d 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 


It was not until the twelfth century that the militarisa- 
tion of the Order began under the command of the blessed 
Raymond du Puy. From then on, and throughout the 
centuries, the Hospitallers fought fearlessly and con- 
tinually against the infidels. And yet, despite their 
high courage and great military reputation, they suffered 
many vicissitudes. They had been forced, after the fall 
of Acre in 1291, to evacuate the Holy Land, and we find 
them transferring their convent to Limassol, in the island 
of Cyprus. In 1310 they conquered the island of Rhodes. 
Later they moved their convent to this island, and there 
erected a new hospital. But once again they were the 





* See note at end of article. 
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victims of adversity ; and in 1522, besieged by the armies 
of Suleiman the Magnificent and abandoned by.Europe, 
they capitulated. Yet, although they were conquered, 
their spirit was undaunted, and they sailed from the island 
with their arms and ships. The knights were temporarily 
homeless. For eight years they wandered in Italy and 
Savoy, until in 1530 the Emperor Charles V conferred upon 
the Order the island of Malta. On this island the Hos- 
pitallers prospered and came generally to be known as, 
the Knights of Malta; and from their new home they 
carried on a continual warfare against the Barbary 
Corsairs. In the famous siege of Malta in 1565, under 
the last of their great heroes, the Master, John de la 
Valette, they successfully defied the armies of Suleiman 
the Magnificent, the greatest of all the Turkish sultans. 
Their military and naval history only ended when Malta 
was captured by Napoleon in 1798; thenceforward the 
Knights of Malta were to devote their energies to works of 
charity. 

The original purpose and high achievement of the 
Order can perhaps best be summed up by quoting the 
words of the Abbé Vertot, their famous historian. In the 
opening phrases of his work on the Venerable Order of 
the Hospital of St John of Jerusalem he says : 


‘The History I have taken upon me to write is that of a 
fraternity of Hospitallers, which afterward became a military 
society, and at last a Sovereign Order; instituted upon the 
motives of charity, and prompted by a zeal for the defence of 
the Holy Land, to take up arms against the infidels : an Order 
which, amidst the noise and clashing of swords, and with a 
continual war upon their hands, was capable of joining the 
peacable virtues of religion with the most distinguishing 
courage in the field. This union of two professions so remote 
and distant from each other, until then unknown to the world, 
the piety and bravery of these military Friars, their zeal for 
the defence of the Christians, the numerous fights and battles 
in which they have been engaged for near seven hundred 
years, and the various success of their arms; all these par- 
ticulars seem to me an object worth the regard and considera- 
tion of mankind ; and possibly the public will not look upon 
the history of these soldiers of Jesus Christ without surprise 
and admiration who, like a second race of Maccabees, have 
constantly opposed the arms of the infidels with a faith as 
firm as their courage has been invincible.’ 
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This tribute is, indeed, eloquent. And when we turn to 
the present Order of St John in the British realm, and its 
affiliated societies, and consider the great part they played 
in the recent war with Germany, it is fitting that we should 
recall his words: for the reasons which excited the 
‘ public surprise and admiration ’ two centuries ago exist 
no less to-day. 

The Knights of Malta, in order to carry out military 
and charitable duties overseas, established priories and 
commanderies in every country in Europe. In England, 
about the middle of the twelfth century, the Order built 
a Priory at Clerkenwell, near London. But with other 
religious bodies the Order suffered a fierce persecution 
under the rule of King Henry VIII, and its estates were 
finally confiscated by Queen Elizabeth in 1599. How- 
ever, a series of Titular Grand Priors of England con- 
tinued to be appointed from Malta. And then, in 1831, 
the Order was re-established in England by the French 
Knights of Malta, with Sir Robert Peat as Grand Prior. 
In 1873 possession was once again secured of St John’s 
Gate (all that remains of the original priory); and to- 
day the Order still flourishes at its old headquarters at 
Clerkenwell. The Chapter-General, under the leadership 
of the Grand Prior, Sub-Prior, Prelate, Chancellor, Bailiff 
of Egle, and the Other Bailiffs Grand Cross, carry on the 
ancient traditions, objects, and purposes of the Order; 
and, the very style and dignity of these titles seem to 
recall the vanished glories of medieval times. 

After the Order of St John had been re-established in 
England in 1832, the St John Ambulance Association 
was founded in 1877. And, in the words of Sir Edwin 
King—the Chancellor and historian of the Order—‘ In 
no direction have the efforts of the Knights of St John in 
England to fulfil their duties been more conspicuous to the 
general public than in the work of their Ambulance De- 
partment, acting through the St John Ambulance 
Association and its offshoot, the St John Ambulance 
Brigade.’ It is of interest to examine the organisation 
and war activities-of these departments of the Order to 
discover their popular appeal and public success. 

The primary object of the St John Ambulance Associa- 
tion is the instruction of persons in first-aid, home- 
nursing, and kindred subjects. This is achieved by the 
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formation of classes, organised in the case of the larger 
towns in England, Wales, and Northern Ireland by 
registered centres of the Association in those towns. In 
smaller towns and villages classes are formed in direct 
communication with their headquarters at St John’s 
Gate in Clerkenwell, London. The first-aid lectures are 
given by medical men, and the examination is carried 
out also by medical men on the Examining Staff of the 
Association. Certificates are awarded to the successful 
candidates, who may also gain awards by passing re- 
examinations. In the same way there are Centres of the 
Association and Detached Classes in the Dominions and 
Colonies of the British Empire. 

The immense amount of work and planning involved 
in the building up of an Empire organisation such as this 
needs no emphasis here. But that effort brings its own 
reward is obvious when we learn that since its inception 
the Association has awarded nearly four million first-aid 
certificates. And the fact that the textbooks of the 
Association are now translated into no less than thirty-five 
different languages and dialects gives some indication of 
the enormous extent of the Association in the Empire 
at the present time. The rapid expansion of the Associa- 
tion between the two world wars alone is proof that its 
work fulfilled an urgent public need. Let the statistics 
speak. Whereas in 1923 the annual award of first-aid 
certificates was 53,000, by 1937 this figure had increased 
to over 100,000. And with the imminence of war the 
graph rises even more steeply—from 134,000 in 1938 to 
450,000 in 1939. Thus on the outbreak of hostilities the 
combined strength of the voluntary workers of the 
Association at home and overseas was equivalent to that 
of an army thirty divisions strong. 

At this point we may turn from the work of the 
Association to that of the St John Ambulance Brigade. 
There has been a not unnatural tendency to confuse the 
one with the other; and, indeed, the two bodies work in 
the closest cooperation. But whilst the function of 
the Association is instructional and administrative, the 
Brigade is operational. The Brigade came into existence 
as a result of the work done by the Association. 

The more enthusiastic of those who had passed the 
examinations of the Association began to band themselves 
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together into Ambulance Corps all over the country. 
This was in 1877. And it was these corps which staffed 
the ambulance stations which have now become a regular 
feature of all our public functions—at theatres, football 
matches, Victory parades, and wherever great crowds of 
people are gathered together. The record of the Brigade 
ever since its inception in 1877 has been one of continual 
progress, and at the beginning of the war its strength at 
home was 147,000 men, women, and cadets: overseas its 
members totalled over 24,000. All are voluntary, unpaid 
workers. 

The main purpose and general outline of this organisa- 
tion are summed. up in Sir Edwin King’s history of the 
Order of St John in the British Empire : 


‘ The chief objects for which the Brigade exists,’ he writes, 
‘are the provision of a properly trained body of men and 
women to render first-aid to the sick and injured on public 
occasions, and in time of national emergency to reinforce the 
medical services of the Naval, Military, and Air Forces of the 
Crown. No one is eligible for enrolment in the Brigade unless 
already in possession of a first-aid certificate, and in the 
Nursing Divisions an additional certificate in Home Nursing 
is also required. The St John Ambulance Brigade therefore 
consists exclusively of trained and efficient men and women, 
and its members include no non-effectives. The unit in the 
Brigade is the Ambulance Division, of not less than sixteen 
privates and a Divisional Surgeon, with a Divisional Super- 
intendent-in-Charge, or a Nursing Division, of not less than 
twelve Ambulance Sisters and a Divisional Surgeon, with a 
Lady Superintendent-in-Charge. Many of these Divisions 
are organised in Ambulance Corps, consisting of not less than 
three units, of which one may be a Nursing Division, and with 
a@ minimum strength of one hundred privates, towards which 
in a mixed Corps not more than twenty-five Ambulance 
Sisters may count. In addition to the Ambulance and 
Nursing Divisions, Cadet Divisions were started in 1922, and 
in 1939 had a total strength of nearly 24,000 boys and girls 
between the ages of eleven and eighteen.’ 


Now that we have formed a general picture of the 
purpose and formation of the St John Ambulance Associa- 
tion and Brigade, let us pass from the general to the 
particular. It is impressive to see how the work carried 
on under the various departments of their organisation 
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affects the interests of the whole British community at 
home and overseas. 

In Britain, for instance, the police forces of the 
country have made a knowledge of first-aid a compulsory 
subject in the training of their officers. At the training 
school of the Metropolitan Police every man on joining 
the force is required to take a course in first-aid. This 
instruction is carried out by the Association. Similarly, 
the railway authorities in England and Wales have 
encouraged the formation of first-aid classes by the 
members of their staffs, and the first-aid movement here 
has reached very large proportions. Again, considerable 
impetus was given to first-aid in mining areas as a result 
of the Coal Mines General Regulations (First-Aid), which 
were passed in 1930. Under these Regulations definite 
arrangements must be made for rendering first-aid to 
any persons in or about the mines who may be injured or 
taken ill. And at every mine where the total number 
employed in any one shift exceeds one hundred, a first-aid 
room adequately equipped and kept in good order, under 
the charge of a competent person, must be maintained. 
In addition to this, the Regulations specify that a sufficient 
number of persons employed underground shall be men 
holding the Association certificates of proficiency in 
first-aid. 

In the same way, under a Regulation issued by the 
Marine Department of the Board of Trade, all candidates 
wishing to acquire Certificates of Efficiency as Master or 
Mate in the Merchant Navy (this equally applies to 
Skipper or Second Hand of a fishing boat) are required to 
show that they possess a knowledge of first-aid. Proof 
of their efficiency must be given by a certificate, and this 
is granted by the Association. 

The Association also organises classes of instruction 
for omnibus drivers and conductors in London and else- 
where ; and in many of the large industrial works in all 
parts of the country the instructional courses of the 
Association play a prominent part. 

Thus it is evident that the scope of the St John 
Ambulance Association in the country to-day is wide- 
spread and comprehensive. The value of its work is felt 
by the whole community. Not only at home, but in our 
Dominions and Colonies beyond the seas the influence of 
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this great and human organisation is ever increasing, and 
its prestige grows with the years. 

The St John Ambulance Brigade no less than the 
Association has come to hold a prominent place in the 
life of our nation and Empire. But let us concentrate 
upon the war activities of the men and women with the 
Ambulance Corps and Divisions of the Brigade. It is no 
exaggeration to say that their contribution to the allied 
war effort was considerable—their services have won the 
gratitude and admiration of soldier and civilian alike. 

On the eve of war, in August 1939, that department 
of the Brigade known as the Royal Naval Auxiliary Sick 
Berth Reserve was mobilised, and over 1,000 Reservists 
were sent to their respective depots. One month later, in 
September, the Military Hospitals Reserve was mobilised 
and its members were posted to military hospitals in 
England and Wales. Thus even before war was declared 
the members of the Brigade were ready to do duty at a 
moment’s notice in the nation’s interest. During the 
first days of war the Director-General, Army Medical 
Services, requested that the Brigade supply further 
personnel for service with the B.E.F. in France. In 
response to his appeal the 700 volunteers required by the 
War Office were supplied. In addition to this, some 
hundreds of names were placed on a waiting list, from 
which a further 100 volunteers were selected at the 
request of the War Office in December 1939. So, within 
three months of the declaration of war 2,400 ambulance 
members of the St. John Ambulance Brigade had been 
mobilised and formed a valuable reinforcement to the 
Royal Army Medical Corps. The nursing personnel, 
too, played their initial part. Over 2,000 Voluntary Aid 
Detachment members from Nursing Divisions were posted 
to Naval, Military, and Air Force hospitals. 

The work done by those members working in a civil 
capacity was no less conspicuous and is worthy of the 
highest praise. Since 1935 (and even before that) 
members of the Brigade were receiving training in anti-gas 
measures. And since one of the most important subjects 
in A.R.P. is first-aid the natural consequence was that the 
Home Office requested the Brigade, which is the principal 
first-aid organisation in the country, to assist in this work. 
It is an acknowledged but little advertised fact that 
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Brigade personnel provided the nucleus of the members 
of the Local Authorities’ First-Aid Posts and First-Aid 
Parties. The high standard of training and home nursing 
which prevailed among their members was of immense 
value in the instruction of the general public. 

On the outbreak of hostilities a large proportion of 
Brigade members were called up for Civil Defence Service. 
By December 1941 nearly 53,000 from the ranks of the 
Brigade were engaged upon war work. Of this number 
22,000 and more men and over 16,000 women were giving 
part-time service after following their usual daily tasks. 
Since the trial and error of war was thrust upon them, 
Local Authorities have come to recognise the value of 
trained and disciplined personnel working together as 
teams. Moreover, in many places senior officers of the 
Brigade were appointed to responsible posts under the 
Civil Defence Service. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous work of the civilian 
departments of the Brigade was carried out under the 
heavy bombing attacks in 1940 and 1941. Both men and 
women cadets rendered most gallant and humane service, 
being constantly engaged on their dangerous duty of 
evacuating casualties from the danger zones. It was not 
only during air raids, however, that they gave their time 
and assistance. Most excellent work was done in large 
(and small) shelters of our towns and cities where sick 
bays had been established. In such places it was not 
only the war injured who received attention, but every- 
day ailments also received medical treatment. Here, too, 
the aged and infirm were treated with kindness; above 
all, children found in the gentle understanding of the shelter 
workers a happy distraction from the ugly monotony of 
war. It is in such unselfish acts that we are reminded of 
the ancient Hospitallers, of their faith and of their motto— 
‘ For the service of mankind.’ 

Before we end this chapter in their history, on the war 
activities of the Brigade at home, there is one important 
sphere of their work which must be mentioned. It is 
perhaps more important than any other, for it deals with 
the rising generation. 

The Cadet Divisions of the Brigade are not merely a 
wartime organisation, for they were inaugurated as far 
back as 1922. The Cadets are taught primarily first- 
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aid and home nursing. Facilities, however, are also 
given for them to become proficient in a variety of subjects 
such as child welfare, cookery, signalling, boat and sea 
training, and fire fighting, for all of which services and 
hobbies badges of proficiency are issued. This move- 
ment, which has the approval of the Government Youth 
Movement, is designed to train boys and girls between 
eleven and seventeen years of age, and its divisions are 
formed throughout the country. These Cadets—many of 
them from families already connected with the Ambulance 
Brigade—grow up in the tradition of the Order and with a 
knowledge of its high ideals of good citizenship. 

Whilst home departments of the Brigade were con- 
centrating all their energies on war work, the overseas 
divisions were similarly engaged—with the allied armies, 
and wherever assistance was required not only with the 
Forces but with civilian administration as well. The 
Divisions of the St John Ambulance Brigade were 
operating throughout the Commonwealth of the British 
Empire. By the end of the war the overseas depart- 
ments had a total of 2,062 Adult Divisions, 696 Cadet 
Divisions, and their combined strength totalled 71,678 
personnel. Unfortunately, it is not possible within the 
space of this article to give an account of their work over- 
seas in anything like the detail required to do them justice. 
However, by mentioning the more important aspects of 
their work in the various theatres of war we can get some 
small idea of the immense scope of their organisation. 

In India, when famine broke out in Bengal in 1943, 
mobile squads were organised and a relief unit of the 
Brigade was sent to aid the sick and suffering. And when 
the grave Bombay Dockyard explosion occurred in 1944, 
which wrecked great areas of the docks, caused severe fires, 
and resulted in a great number of casualties, immediate 
help was required. Members of the Brigade were quickly 
on the scene in all forms of rescue and relief work—first- 
aid, transport, hospital, comforts. The Brigade treated 
and transported over 2,000 cases, and members were on 
duty night and day during the whole period of the crisis. 

In South Africa, the South African Railways and 
Harbours District of the Brigade Overseas had a splendid 
war record, and much valuable work was done by members 
manning hospital trains. 
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In New Zealand, where there are 334 Adult Divisions 
of the Brigade and 311 Cadet Divisions (this is a greater 
number of Cadets than in any other Dominion or Colony) 
many V.A.D’s. were enrolled. Many motor ambulances 
were operated by the Brigade, who also helped to staff 
ambulance services such as the Wellington Free 
Ambulance Service. 

In Canada the war activities of the Brigade included 
provision of many V.A.D’s. for work in military hospitals. 
Perhaps their most important role was rescue work 
among survivors of shipwreck from the Battle of the 
Atlantic. They also provided a contingent of over two 
hundred nursing members for Britain. These members 
served in many fields of war, including London, the 
Provinces, North-West Europe, and India. 

In Burma before the Japanese occupation the Brigade 
was engaged on Civil Defence work against enemy raids. 
When the Allies capitulated a few managed to escape to 
India, and these members were able to carry on their 
work of first-aid by helping comrades on the long, forced 
march over the mountain passes. 

Their work was no less conspicuous in the dark days of 
the fighting in Hong Kong. Here the Brigade was 
attached to Military as well as Civil Defence ; and it is of 
particular interest to note that outstanding work was 
performed by Chinese and Indian members. 

In Malta the members of the St John Ambulance 
Brigade—like the Knights Hospitallers in the sixteenth 
century—were called upon to withstand a siege. When 
the Island was subjected to severe air raids, members 
rendered outstanding and devoted service. It is surely 
inspiring to read the report forwarded by the Com- 
missioner of the Malta District in November 1943: 


‘During these anxious and strenuous times,’ he says, 
‘there have been many instances of members undergoing 
great risks and deserving of commendation: all have displayed 
a magnificent spirit of cooperation and team-work : they look 
for no reward other than the satisfaction of having done their 
duty, carrying out the intention of the motto of the Order 
“Pro Utilitate Hominum ”’ and emulating the gallant deeds 
of their Ancestors who assisted the Knights of St John so 
thoroughly and efficiently.’ 


Civilian Relief overseas has played a large part amongst 
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the other numerous activities of the Brigade. The first 
stages of relief work were undertaken under the direction 
of the Military authorities, and it was on their request 
that a number of Relief Units of the British Red Cross 
Society and Order of St John War Organisation proceeded 
to the Middle East in February 1944, to be ready to move 
into the Balkans, where all reports showed that by famine 
and other deprivations of war and enemy occupation 
very desperate need existed. Refugees were arriving at 
camps in the Middle East in a destitute state after their 
flight from German-occupied territories. The duties of 
the relief workers included not only the general administra- 
tion and sorting out of families who had become separated, 
~ but also physical care and hygiene, the giving of medical 
treatment, and the gradual development within the camps 
of an organised communal life which, in addition to 
ensuring the well-being of the inhabitants, helped to 
recreate within them a sense of responsible citizenship. 

Meanwhile in Italy similar work was being carried out 
following close upon the Army’s advance. The problem 
there was an urgent one, and in the early stages consisted 
of dealing with refugees who were coming back in 
enormous numbers from the battlefield. Although their 
tasks were dangerous, as the workers were employed in 
the battle zone, they were entirely undaunted by gunfire 
or by finding themselves in regions that were infested 
with mines. 

As the war progressed units went out to the Normandy 
bridgehead shortly after the initial landing on the beaches 
of Asnelles and Courcelles. The hospital units did in- 
valuable work among the civilian population. The work 
was extended to Belgium and Holland, to the Displaced 
Persons in Germany, where the relief teams helped under 
appalling conditions in the notorious concentration camps, 
and also to Austria. Meanwhile the medical units were 
posted to the Greek mainland, Crete, and the Island, 
where, in spite of acute difficulties of transport and 
supplies, they undertook relief and rehabilitation measures 
wherever these were needed, whether in the towns or in 
distant mountain villages which could only be reached by 
hours of walking or by mule. 

With the capitulation of Japan further calls for help 
came from the Far East, and the services of the organisation 
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were extended to the countries and islands which had 
been under Japanese occupation. There was much work 
also to be done in connection with the repatriation of 
prisoners of war and internees to the homelands. And in 
this theatre there existed the additional close bond that 
the St John Ambulance Brigade Overseas had been a 
very active formation in Malaya, Burma, Singapore, and 
Hong Kong before these territories had been occupied. 

Extending from Europe to Asia, the services given by 
the Civilian Relief Units were out of all proportion to the 
comparatively small number of their personnel. By 
much needed physical relief measures as well as by the 
psychological encouragement of their presence and 
example these men and women of the Brigade made a 
contribution, immeasurable in its value, towards the 
rebuilding of the structure of civilised society. 

With the war at an end the Order of St John is engaged 
in directing the work of its war organisation back into the 
channels of peace. After the long years of strain it would 
not be unnatural to find a tendency to relax effort. But 
this is not so. There is still much to be done by the 
Association of St John and the St John Ambulance 
Brigade both at home and overseas—still a great need for 
the continuance of the wonderful spirit of service to 
mankind which was so evident during the war years. 

It has been the purpose of this article to tell the story 
of the Order—its history, development, and present 
activities. To attempt to do this within the space of a 
few pages is like attempting to reduce a fully spreading 
chestnut tree to the size and dimensions of its original 
nutshell. <A true estimate of the merit of the Order and 
its affiliated associations can be found, however, in the 
gratitude of the ordinary men and women who have 
benefited from its humane services. In conclusion, I 
would like to pass on a chance remark made by the hall 
porter of a club in St James’s Street, London. He 
happened to pick up a book on the hall desk and, reading 
the title on the cover, his face lit up. 

‘The Order of St John,’ he said. ‘ They’re real good 
people, they are. It was a St John lady who looked after 
us in hospital. Couldn’t do enough for us. It was in 
Germany. Yes, there’s no doubt they’re real good 
people.’ 
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Notre.—There still exists in Jerusalem a Hospital of 
the Order of St John. On the re-establishment of the 
Order in England H.R.H. The Prince of Wales and Sir 
Edmund Lechmere—then Secretary-General—approached 
the Turkish Government for a site for an Ophthalmic 
Hospital in Jerusalem. In April 1882 the Hospital was 
opened, and within six months had treated six thousand 
patients. The Hospital’s work became known far and 
wide ‘ as the work of charity and philanthropy by men who 
do the work for the sake of Christ.’ In December 1914 
the Hospital was confiscated by the Turks and used as an 
ammunition depot, and was blown up by them prior to 
Lord Allenby’s entry into Jerusalem. The Hospital was 
not completely destroyed and was re-opened in 1919 by 
Lord Allenby, and since has had additional wings added. 
During World War II it carried on its normal work as well 
as treating cases from the Services in the Middle East, 
whilst the number of patients is ever increasing. Post- 
_ war plans for improvements are already under way. 


GEORGE KINNAIRD. 


Art. 5.—ELECTORAL REFORM AS A MEANS TO 
PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY. 


MoRE than twelve months have elapsed since the General 
Election of 1945, and certain of its aspects can now be 
considered more dispassionately, and with less suspicion 
of covert partisanship, than was possible immediately 
after it took place. In particular, and fundamental to 
every other consideration, is the question of its accuracy 
as a reflection of the will of the electorate. The kernel 
of the matter is that the present Government’s candidates 
obtained a clear majority of 153 over all other parties in 
| the Commons though they polled only 48 per cent. of the 
| votes cast. This betokens a serious error in the working 
| of our representative system, an error which may have 
| grave consequences in the future if not in the immediate 
present. 

It is well known that the 1945 Election is not the first 
to produce a wide disparity between the electorate’s 
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views and its representation in Parliament. But it illus- 
trates with such unmistakable clearness certain aspects 
of the problem that its results are worth examining 
afresh. 

There is a further reason why the working of our 
representative system needs to be examined at the 
present juncture. The nation has just emerged from a 
critical stage in the struggle between Dictatorship and 
Democracy. This is, of course, by no means the first 
stage in the struggle, and may well prove not to be the 
last. During the nineteenth century, democracy, having 
Britain as its centre and inspiration, was spreading its 
way in widening circles over the world. By the close of 
the century, democracy was accepted by the mass of 
politically conscious mankind as being the nearest prac- 
tical approach to an ideal system of government. The 
opening years of the twentieth century saw this con- 
clusion seriously challenged by dictatorships of various 
types. This was the essence of the causes of the war 
from which we have just emerged and also, if to a less 
marked degree, of the war of a generation earlier. As a 
result of the war, democracy has reasserted itself and 
secured a new lease of life. If this lease is to become a 
permanency, democracy must show itself adaptable to 
the new conditions of the new age. Above all, it must 
prove itself to be genuine democracy and not of the 
pseudo-variety that too often it has tended to be. To 
what extent is the British parliamentary system, as it 
functions in practice, an expression of true democracy ? 
A General Election which gives to a Government a clear 
majority of 153 seats though polling only 48 per cent. of 
the votes cast is not calculated to inspire confidence in 
the system of whose working it forms a basic part. 


I 


If our inquiry were to be thoroughly exhaustive, we 
should need an equally exhaustive definition of democracy. 
Though this is not necessary for our immediate purpose, 
some definition is required since at the present day two 
conceptions of democracy are before the world, namely, 
what may be denoted as the Russian and the British. In 
the Russian view, democracy means the promotion of 
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the interests of the mass of the people: if the masses are 
too ignorant to understand what are their true interests, 
it is the business of the enlightened members among them 
to secure those interests and to enforce them in spite of 
the rest of the community, even, if need be, against the 
majority of the nation. At this date in the history of 
political systems we may agree that no one system can 
be equally suitable to all varieties of peoples: each 
nation must work out its own method of government 
according to its own peculiar combination of temperament 
and traditions. The Russian system may be best for the 
Russians. That is for them to decide. But in the 
British view, it is not democracy at all. The typical 
Englishman still regards individual liberty of thought 
and life as an inherent characteristic of democracy. 

Democracy according to the British model means a 
system of government in which supreme political power 
rests with the adult citizens. This, of practical necessity, 
means government by the majority-will which is accepted 
by the minority until such time as, by orderly persuasive 
means, it can bring the electorate into its own way of 
thinking and so can turn its minority into a majority. It 
is this principle of democracy which a British electoral 
system should serve. 

The ideal form of government would allow each 
citizen to express directly his views on major issues of 
government, as in the city-states of ancient Greece. In 
the populous states of the modern world, such a direct 
democracy is impossible : hence the form of representative 
democracy with which we are familiar. This is the only 
method yet devised whereby large communities can carry 
into practice Abraham Lincoln’s principle of ‘ Government 
of the people, by the people, for the people.’ 

It should be noted that Lincoln spoke not of a part 
of the people but of ‘ the people,’ that is, of the people as 
a whole. If this principle is applied to practical politics, 
two conditions must be fulfilled: first, the will of the 
majority of the citizens must prevail in the government 
but, second, there must also be adequate representation 
of minorities. Only then can a representative system of 
government be termed truly democratic. Only so can 
‘ government by the people ’ be ensured. 

The plain fact is that Parliamentary Government, as 
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we know it in Britain, stands condemned on both these 
counts. A British government does not (save very 
temporarily in the stress of war or of some similar crisis) 
contain minority representatives. Nor, as the last elec- 
tion demonstrated, is there any assurance even that the 
government will represent the majority of the citizens. 
In a word, a British government is not ‘a government of 
the people, by the people.’ As to whether it is ever 
‘ government for the people,’ opinions must differ. 

In order to leave no doubt about the undemocratic 
nature of British government, we may examine further 
some specimen election results of recent years. We may 
begin with a somewhat more detailed examination of the 
figures of the 1945 election. If, for simplicity and clear- 
ness, attention be limited to the three main parties, the 
results may be thus summarised : 


Party Votes Seats 
Labour bal ies .. 11,962,678 388 
Conservative (National) .. 9,934,573 209 
Liberal 2 ate .. 2,280,135 11 


From this result certain facts can be deduced clearly and 


incontrovertibly. 

The first fact is the one already mentioned, namely, 
that though Labour secured less than half the votes cast, 
Labour holds a comfortable majority of seats over all the 
other parties in the Commons and therefore Labour alone 
forms the country’s government. This, of course, is 
nothing to the discredit of Labour. It means merely that 
on this occasion our haphazard system happened to work 
in Labour’s favour. Similar situations have arisen before 
with the parties reversed. For example, the 1924 elec- 
tion gave to the Conservatives a majority of 212 over all 
other parties in the Commons though they had polled 
850,000 votes less than the other parties. In the next 
election, of 1929, the position was reversed in'so far that 
Labour, with nearly 253,000 votes less than the Con- 
servatives, had 28 more seats. Under the existing 
system similar situations will happen in the future. 
Whatever the advantages of our present electoral system, 
emphatically it is not democracy by any definition of 
the term. 


Second, a simple calculation shows the wide dispro- 
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portion between the average number of votes required by 
the successful candidates of the three parties respectively. 
Whereas an average of approximately 30,800 votes 
sufficed to win a Labour seat, 47,530 were necessary to 
secure a Conservative seat, and no less than 207,300 were 
required for a Liberal. Expressed another way, this 
means that if seats had been awarded in proportion to 
the votes cast for the three parties throughout the 
country, Labour would hold only 299 seats, the Con- 
servatives 248, and the Liberals 57. The Liberal repre- 
sentation, by reason of the extreme disparity between 
what it is and what it ought to be, illustrates most forcibly 
the absurdity of our electoral system. The Liberals 
polled something over one-eleventh of the votes cast but 
secured only one-fifty-eighth of the seats. Moreover, 
their poll was the more remarkable in that Liberals con- 
tested only 307 of the 640 constituencies. Had there 
been Liberal candidates in, say, 600 constituencies, and 
had their polls throughout the country been on the same 
average as in the 307 actually contested, they would 
have polled something like 4,000,000 votes and so have 
been entitled to about 100 Members of Parliament— 
which would have modified drastically the balance of 
parties in the Commons, with governmental possibilities 
that can hardly be gauged. 

The truth is that under existing conditions a parlia- 
mentary general election is as much a gamble as spotting 
a Grand National winner, and only less of a gamble than 
filling in a football-pool coupon. 


II 


The disparity between the political opinions of the 
nation, at any one time, and the political composition of 
the Commons has results that are not merely mathe- 
matical. Most important of these is the inevitable under- 
mining of the prestige of Parliament. A Parliament in 
which the government has the support of only a minority 
of the electorate cannot continue to command the respect 
of the nation or to wield such authority at home and 
abroad as is required for national leadership. At a time 
when free parliamentary institutions are still in danger 
of being assailed by Communism on the one hand and by 

2H 2 
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Fascism on the other, it is of the highest importance that 
Parliament’s foundations should be solid. And of all the 
foundations the most important is that Parliament should 
hold the nation’s confidence by accurately reflecting its 
views. 

Another evil which almost of necessity results from 
prevailing representative methods is the exaggerated 
weakness of the opposition. When the government party 
is unduly numerous, the opposition must be correspond- 
ingly small. During recent years, particularly the years 
between the two great wars, one of the most serious of 
the weaknesses from which Parliament has suffered has 
been an ineffective opposition. No government can be 
kept constantly ‘on its toes’ unless the challenge of its 
opponents in the House is real, that is unless there is a 
possibility that the opposition on any issue may defeat 
the government. ‘ His Majesty’s Opposition’ must be 
strong enough to make its opinions felt in the shaping of 
legislation. An effective opposition is a necessary re- 
quisite of sound government, yet our present election 
machinery offers only a remote chance that such an 
opposition will be returned. 

The sense of injustice left in the minds of the un- 
represented minority may be less serious than either of 
the foregoing evil results of our electoral system, but its 
cumulative effects may be considerable. There must be 
many electors, even of middle age and upwards, whose 
candidates have never been returned to Parliament. 
There is little wonder if such electors end by losing 
interest in politics and by not troubling to record their 
votes. It seems a fair conjecture that not a little of the 
deplorable apathy of large numbers of British people 
towards politics is due to the widespread sense of frustra- 
tion produced by the uncertainties of the electoral 
machine. 

So serious are the electoral anomalies, both in the 
composition of Parliament and in the electorate at large, 
that it is worth while to inquire into their causes. The 
idea commonly held is that our electoral problems date 
back to the rise of the third political party. It is argued 
that when there were only two main parties, so that in 
every constituency there was a straight fight between 
two candidates only, the winning candidate inevitably 
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had a clear majority of the votes cast. Hence minority 
rule, such as is exemplified in the present parliament, 
would be impossible. The implication of this view is that 
if only we could revert to a two-party system our current 
complications would be straightened out. Such a view, 
with its superficial, attractive simplicity, neglects impor- 
tant elements in the problem. This is not easily realised 
if attention is limited to one constituency; but if con- 
sideration is extended to a group of constituencies, or to 
the whole country, the position may be realised as being 
less happy. 

Theoretically, any party that secured, say, 52 per 
cent. of votes cast in every constituency would hold every 
seat in the Commons while the other party or parties, 
representing 48 per cent. of the electorate, would be com- 
pletely unrepresented. Many actual election results are 
not far removed from this theory. This was neatly 
exemplified by the returns of the five Cornish constitu- 
encies in the 1924 and 1929 elections. In 1924 every one 
of the five returned a Conservative member; in 1929 
every one returned a Liberal. The total of the com- 
bined votes cast for the two parties in the five constitu- 
encies gave the Conservatives an aggregate majority of 
8,456 in 1924, and the Liberals a corresponding majority 
of 6,596 in 1929. This represents a turnover of about 
7,500 votes, and this small turnover in an electorate of 
250,000 gave a clean sweep of seats from one party to the 
other. (These results were somewhat complicated by 
varying Labour polls in certain of the constituencies, but 
the complications do not affect the main argument.) 

Examples of results similar in principle are to be found 
in local-government elections in many parts of the 
country. Herein lies a large measure of the explanation 
of why, in not a few Borough and other Councils, one 
party holds nearly every seat. In such boroughs a very 
large proportion of the electors may be unrepresented 
entirely and for an indefinite period ; and in local govern- 
ment, just as in central government, no matter which is 
the dominant party and no matter how able and sincere 
its members may be, it cannot be good for any community 
that the policies of one section of the community only 
should be carried into operation over the heads of a large, 
unrepresented minority of the citizens, unchecked and 
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uncriticised by a vigorous, efficient opposition in the 
Council Chamber. 

Three-cornered party fights are thus not the prime 
cause of prevailing anomalies; they but exaggerate a 
condition that exists independently of them. 


III 


Our examination of actual election results, especially 
in groups of constituencies rather than in individual 
constituencies, suggests the remedy for most of their 
anomalies. This lies in the abandonment of single- 
member constituencies and the grouping together of 
several neighbouring constituencies so that the new com- 
bined constituency can return several members. For 
example, the five Cornish constituencies could be com- 
bined to return five members for Cornwall. If this re- 
arrangement were accompanied by a scheme whereby the 
five members were allotted to parties in proportion to 
the votes cast for those parties respectively, there would 
be a reasonable hope that the political views of the main 
sections of the electors would find representation. If 
the whole country were divided up into similar, multi- 
member constituencies, Parliament would represent accu- 
rately, as though in an undistorted diminishing mirror, 
the political opinions of its electors. In a word, the 
Commons would be a political microcosm of the nation. 
That would be the democratic principle applied to the 
conditions of modern, large-scale, populous states. And 
that, in essence, is the principle of the ¢epresentative 
method which has come to be known as Proportional 
Representation. 

This is not the occasion to detail the operation of 
Proportional Representation (information on the subject 
is easily obtainable from the numerous publications of 
the Proportional Representation Society). Here we may 
note, however, because of its relevance to our present 
inquiry, that the type of proportional representation that 
has most advocates in Britain has two main features: 
first, large constituencies returning four, five, or six 
members each ; and, second, the assigning to each voter 
of only one vote but allowing him to indicate the order 
of his preferences among the candidates for the four to 
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six seats. The business of the counters of the votes is to 
allot votes according to the preferences thus expressed 
by the electors, and the result is to send to Parliament a 
group of members who really represent their constituents 
—not one section of their constituents merely, but their 
constituents as a whole. 

This must not be taken as implying that Proportional 
Representation is an ideally perfect electoral system. 
There is not, nor ever can be, such a thing as the ideally 
perfect in a society made up of imperfect human beings. 
Perhaps its most serious defect is that the candidates 
who would offer themselves for election in the large con- 
stituencies necessary under Proportional Representation 
would be so numerous that they could not be known 
personally to all their constituents. The electors would 
therefore be compelled to ignore, or almost so, the per- 
sonal qualifications of the candidates and to vote ac- 
cording to party labels solely. This step away from 
individual contacts, at a time when individualism in 
general is already fast declining, may be deplorable and 
might allow candidates who are personally undesirable 
(in morals or in some other respect) to secure election. 
But already the majority of electors vote on party lines 
almost solely ; and if a new election method can strengthen, 
by improving, the representative system, such considera- 
tions may have to take second place. 

Admittedly Proportional Representation has certain 
drawbacks. Nevertheless most of its alleged evils are 
imaginary only. Chief among them is the fear of en- 
couraging a multiplicity of parties and sub-parties which 
would render it very unlikely that any single party would 
be returned in sufficient numbers to have an absolute 
majority over all other parties in the Commons and so to 
be able to form a government of its own members alone. 
The example usually quoted of the consequent instability 
of government is pre-war France whose ministries were 
changed or reshuffled with bewildering frequency. The 
point therefore needs to be made with all possible emphasis 
that the Third Republic never had Proportional Repre- 
sentation and that its political instability was due not 
to the use of Proportional Representation but to not 
using it. When a nation is sufficiently united on the 
issues before it, this will be reflected under Proportional 
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Representation by the return of a corresponding majority 
to one of the parties. Indeed, Proportional Representation 
is the only electoral system that can make such a result 
certain. For under Proportional Representation the 
return of parties in numbers that do not correspond to 
the numbers of votes cast for them is an impossibility. 

The fear of the endless multiplying of small party 
groups is also without adequate foundation. In any 
constituency, no candidate can be elected unless he 
secures the requisite quota of votes. Only if similar 
quotas are produced in numerous other constituencies 
can the result in the Commons be anything resembling a 
party. If any political view is vigorous and widespread 
enough to secure quotas of votes, then it deserves corre- 
sponding representation. 

The final, indisputable evidence of the effects of Pro- 
portional Representation is the way in which it works in 
practice. For the system has been in regular and suc- 
cessful use over a long period of years in several countries 
both in Europe and elsewhere. Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Holland (all of which have historical and racial 
traditions closely akin to our own), as well as Belgium, 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Chile, Uruguay, 
all these have for varying periods conducted elections on 
some system of Proportional Representation though not 
all the systems are identical with that contemplated here. 
Even more interesting to us in the operation of the system 
in various parts of the British Empire and Commonwealth. 
In Britain itself, the system has been used since 1918 for 
the election of university members to the Commons. In 
certain cities and provinces of Canada it has been in 
growing use for a generation past. Tasmania has used 
it for its Legislature since 1907. The Union of South 
Africa uses it for the indirect elections of the Upper 
House of its Parliament, and there is a partial use in 
India also. 

Perhaps the most important example of the working 
of Proportional Representation is to be found in the Irish 
Free State where it was included in the constitution set 
up in 1922 and has been practised ever since. The 
testimony of those well acquainted with Free State 
politics is that Proportional Representation alone enabled 
order to emerge from the chaotic violence prevailing in 
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1922. Single-member constituencies would have pro- 
duced majority rule with the voice of minorities sup- 
pressed throughout the country. The suppressed minority 
would have perpetuated its violent revolt against the 
majority. Proportional Representation, however, made 
possible, as no other system could have done, the election 
of minority representatives. Hence gradually violence 
died down until the Free State became as orderly and 
peaceable as any other civilised state. Nor has Propor- 
tional Representation in Ireland produced any of its 
prophesied accompaniments of evil. Certainly it has not 
resulted in a multiplicity of small parties or in weak, 
unstable, frequently changing governments. Mr Cosgrave 
was in power for ten years, since when Mr de Valera has 
sustained several elections and been continuously in 
power. 

Proportional Representation cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as an untried theory. Nor is its introduction 
followed by most of the political evils which its opponents 
have generally predicted for it. It produces Parliaments 
with workable majorities and without numerous petty 
parties. It produces governments at least as stable as 
those that could be. produced in the same countries by 
any other system of election. Indeed they are the more 
stable because the system allows, instead of suppressing, 
various minorities to be represented in Parliament. 

The conclusion of the matter seems to be that, whether 
as individuals we like it or not, our present, traditional 
election methods have reached a condition so illogically 
absurd that they must provoke widespread discontent 
and bring our whole system of parliamentary democracy 
into disrepute. 

The practical question is how and by whom the present 
system is to be altered. The answer must be that the 
change can be effected only by a government, no matter 
of what party complexion, enlightened enough to realise 
its responsibility in the matter and to place the well-being 
of the nation before any temporary party advantage, and 
commanding a sufficient majority in Parliament to carry 
an adequate measure of reform. Indeed, it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that a government’s determination to 
end the present self-contradictory system by carrying 
through some system that shall ensure a true reflection of 
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the nation’s will in Parliament, is the acid test of its 
genuine devotion to democracy as democracy is under- 
stood by the British people. 


S. REED BRETT. 


Art. 6—THE POST OFFICE IN WAR-TIME. 
The Post Office Went to War. By Ian Hay. H.M.S.O. 


As Postmaster-General during the last two and a half 
years of the war, it fell to me to consider in what form the 
record of the war activities of the Post Office could best 
be made known to the world. Nothing on a compre- 
hensive scale could be published till it had ended; the 
enemy would have given much to know what we had 
done and how it had been done, so that there was bound 
to be delay, and this made it all the more important that 
the record should be written by a skilful and sympathetic 
personality. I was, therefore, very happy when Ian Hay 
felt able to accept my invitation to be the author, and the 
result of his work is now available under the attractive 
title of ‘The Post Office Went to War.’ 

And indeed it went to war. Over 73,000 of its skilled 
men and women were released for other service ; 3,800 of 
its employees were killed on active service or in air raids, 
and yet its own job was carried on, sometimes in conditions 
of great difficulty and danger, and many fresh burdens 
were placed on the broad shoulders of its depleted staffs. 

The public is apt to think of the Post Office as merely 
handling its own job: letters, telephones, telegrams, and 
(before the war) a certain amount of banking ; it forgets 
too easily the tremendous services it is called upon to 
render to the other Departments of State, just because 
there are offices everywhere and postmen (and in war-time 
postwomen) can knock on every door in the land. Thus 
the extra work was piled on. Were there leafiets to be 
delivered about invasion, evacuation, A.R.P.? Let the 
Post Office deliver them—235 millions of them. Were 
there food ration books to distribute? Let the Post 
Office distribute them—it did so five times till the local 
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Councils took them over—one issue alone weighed 
1,000 tons. Old Age Pensions and insurance stamps it 
had long dealt with; but who was to pay out War 
Pensions and Service Allowances and Billeting Allow- 
ances? The Post Office, as usual—to the value of over 
8,000,0007. a week. No wonder the queues increased 
at nearly every Post Office counter, for the time came 
when the staff got smaller and smaller, and could only be 
recruited from what were called ‘‘ immobile women” 
(as if there ever were such a category of the gentler sex) 
and part-time volunteers. But we managed; and by 
January 1945 I was responsible for 140,000 women out of 
a total of some 300,000 employees. The most spectacular 
increase in outside work was to be found on the War 
Savings side. In every one of the great campaigns the 
Post Office had a notable part to play and the work 
involved was immense ; for example, in one year (1944) 
the Post Office Savings Bank received 65 million deposits 
of a value of 411,000,000/. and paid out 32 million with- 
drawals of a value of 193,000,0007. By February 1945 
there were 19 million depositors with a balance of one 
thousand million pounds over the pre-war figures. And 
it was not only the Bank itself: there was the Post 
Office Register of Government Stock, which increased 
more than fivefold, and there were the Savings Certificates 
and the Savings Stamps, the latter a terribly tiresome 
item for the staff to handle. By the end of 1944 there 
were over 17} million holders with nearly 1,500,000,0000. 
to their credit ; and yet so well organised was the system 
that it could be claimed that the particulars of any holding 
could be found in the gigantic files in London in less than 
one minute. And they were all in the area vulnerable 
from bombs ; one more headache to the Department. 

It is well to be reminded of these vast transactions, 
for they were all part of the Post Office’s war services to 
the nation ; and as Ian Hay says in his preface about the 
Public Services : 


‘So long as these function normally we are almost un- 
conscious of their existence: just as a man with a perfectly 
sound heart is quite unaware that he possesses a heart at all. 
It is only when the heart misses a beat—or when one letter or 
postcard in twenty million goes astray—that we become Post 
Office conscious. 
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Nothing could have been more true in war-time. Twenty 
million letters or postcards a day (think of the produc- 
tion of stamps which those figures mean—and it was not 
easy to get the right paper, the right gum, the right dyes 
for them, though our contractors surpassed themselves 
throughout the war), and of these about 8,000 daily defied 
all attempts at delivery. Incorrect addresses ; undecipher- 
able writing ; ‘left without trace’ ; and of course it followed 
that some of those eight thousand caused more trouble to 
everybody, and not least myself, than the whole of the 
daily twenty million put together. The arrangements 
made for mails for the Services were magnificent ; the 
difficulty did not lie there; it lay with transport all the 
time. First no ships at all, then the slow convoy systems, 
and the sinkings; then a few aeroplanes—the invention 
of the airgraph, a very present war-time help in the time of 
trouble ; the air letter (which has come to stay) and finally 
(a great achievement in face of difficulties) the conveyance 
of all letters for the Services by air to everywhere for three 
halfpence. The most unlucky—from the nature of their 
service, from the secrecy with which every movement was 
shrouded, and from their violent changes of route, it was 
inevitable—were the Merchant Seamen; but we did all 
we could, though I fear they did not always think so. 
The oddest recollection that I have was the difficulty to get 
it into everybody else’s head that the old Post Office motto 
‘the Royal Mails must go through ’ was true in war as in 
peace, and that letters for the troops should secure first 
priority at all stages. It was truly surprising to find how 
slow were some of the greatest figures in the war to 
recognise the effect on morale of the military mails ; 
but they recognised it in the end. 

But of course there were many triumphs of organisation 
in what is called the telecommunication field as well. This 
is the most odious hybrid word to cover telephones and 
telegrams. I once suggested a prize for a more intelligible 
name for these vital services, which deserve a better 
description, but no one has yet produced an alternative. 
This is the work done by the men (and women in those 
days) not in the red Royal Mail vans, but in the neat 
little green vehicles that go up and down the country, 
mending wires, laying cables, and generally seeing that 
our telephones and telegrams go through. Ask them, 
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‘ What did you do in the Great War?’ and the answer 
is perhaps best given as so often by another question : 
‘What did we not do?’ for their hand was in almost 
everything. 

Research first. The great Dollis Hill station was 
responsible for some of the secret weapons, details of 
which will possibly never be made known; the team of 
scientists and technicians there cannot rest on their 
laurels, for the work of research never ends—but they 
know some of the results they achieved, and as usual it 
was not all for the benefit of the Post Office alone. Like 
every other branch, they also worked for others. I well 
remember the experimental work being done in a room 
where were reproduced all the noises that are to be heard 
in a heavy tank; the problem was to find some method 
by which in that hideous cacophony radio telephone 
messages could pass between the tank commander and his 
crew, and the tank commander and his fellow fighters 
outside. It was solved; but that was not the only 
problem the scientists were set. At Dollis Hill they did 
as much in their own field as anyone else anywhere, 
perhaps more. 

But having done the research, the Post Office has to 
apply it ; and the simplest example of large-scale applica- 
tion was the duplication and more of the telephone 
system, the telegraph system, the wireless. It is not 
widely known, for example, that the operational system 
built up for the Fighting Services in these islands was as 
great as the civil system. Miles and miles of cables and 
wires had to be laid, and the most complicated centres 
had to be set up in remote parts of the country, which 
were chosen for a variety of headquarters—few of which 
would be likely to have any peace-time value at all. A 
moment’s reflection will make one realise what the Post 
Office did in the defensive war, and in the preparations 
for the great—and successful—offensive of 1944. Almost 
all that need be said about the latter is to be found in a 
letter which General Eisenhower was good enough to send 
me on June 22 of that year. 

‘The build up of the necessary forces for the current 
operations has involved the construction of a vast network of 
communications radiating from key centres of vital importance 
in the United Kingdom. The greater part of this work has 
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been undertaken by the Engineers and Staff of the General 
Post Office. 

It is, therefore, my great pleasure on behalf of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force to ask you to pass on my sincere apprecia- 
tion for this contribution and for the long hours they have 
worked and for the excellent cooperation they have given 
towards our success.’ 


And what was the contribution ? The whole of the 
telephone and telegraph network for the training of the 
Allied Armies; for the offensive work of our air fleets, 
bomber and fighter; for the Headquarters from which 
the battle was directed in its earlier stages (Ian Hay 
describes the Dover Headquarters which was one of 
several in reserve not actually used for the purpose). 
It was the work put in, by which the first submarine cable 
was laid to the beaches in Normandy by D+2 day; 
by which existing cables to the Continent were restored to 
use (two of His Majesty’s Cable Ships were lost on this 
work in 1945) ; by which the plans for Pluto—the undersea 
pipeline—were perfected. No wonder the Supreme Com- 
mander was pleased, for the Post Office had contributed all 
it could. 

Take for a moment the bomber war: (and remember 
too that the Post Office provided on Reverse Lease Lend 
all that the Armies and Air Forces of the United States 
required as well), everything had to be instantaneous— 
the transmission of orders from Headquarters to Groups, 
from Groups to Stations—and before the war ended, it 
was possible for the Group Commander in complete 
security to carry on by telephone a conference to decide 
that night’s expedition over Germany with five or six of 
his Station Commanders, without anyone having to leave 
his office desk. I attended one myself and was fas- 
cinated. All the work of the Post Office. 

And then the defensive war. The Air Raid Warning 
System came over the telephone, and so did all the Civil 
Defence Operations during raids. The telephone girls 
maintained communications, and on many occasions at 
great personal risk, for the manual telephone exchanges 
are normally on the top and not the bottom floor of 
buildings ; and they worked there though the ‘ imminent 
danger’ signal had been flashed. In the flying bomb 
period it was at one moment decided to concentrate about 
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a thousand balloons south of London. A balloon is useless 
unless it can be put up and down at will on orders from 
Balloon Command ; each must be the ultimate end of a 
network of telephones, or it might as well not be inflated ; 
and yet within the period allotted there was a telephone 
at every proposed site in Surrey and Kent, in orchard, 
field, school yard—generally before the balloon itself had 
arrived from its base in the South West, in the Midlands, 
or in Scotland. Nor were balloons the sole defensive 
weapons ; there were the A.A. guns and the searchlights, 
and these too had all to be linked up so as to go into and 
out of action at any moment. These came under General 
Sir Frederick Pile at A.A. Command and it was very 
gratifying to find that he felt himself able to write to me 
and say : 


‘I want to put on record the tremendous services we have 
received from your Department throughout the War. The 
essence of A.A. work is its signal communications. Our 
signals, which were 99 per cent. Post Office, were absolutely 
first class. On no occasion has there been any difficulty in 
getting lines anywhere. . . .” 


But the Post Office is not (and was not in war-time) just 
a machine to deliver letters and telegrams, to arrange 
telephones and bank money, and be an instrument for 
War ; it is men and women, over 300,000 of them in those 
days. A great family, and to their Minister a great 
human problem. Trade disputes there were none, but 
| their welfare problems were a constant preoccupation 
because, owing to their strange hours of duty (a postman 
may well begin his day before 6 a.m.), they have to be 
cared for in all manners of ways. Retiring rooms, can- 
teens, special mid-day meal vouchers for the under 16’s, 
medical attention—all this means work and forethought 
and war-time difficulties made the problems perplexing. 
And there was the P.O. Home Guard—50,000 strong, 
the Civil Defence people, the Fire Guard (one team in 
London was entirely made up of women)—and their 
never-ending charitable contributions to help their friends 
and comrades in distress; by 1945 the Post Office had 
contributed over half a million pounds towards its own 
Relief Fund instituted in 1939. 

There is much more to say about the war; it can be 
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read in Ian Hay’s booklet: of the gallantry in face of 
danger, of the material destruction whether of the Central 
Telegraph Office or the Mount Pleasant Parcel Office, 
or of the humble home of some postman, of the Blitz, of 
the agonies at Dover—and it is a story worth reading both 
for the charm of the writing and for the subjects selected 
by the writer. ‘ The Post Office Went to War.’ It did. 

And now, what? Peace has its victories as well as war. 
There is a tremendous amount to be done, not only to get 
back to the pre-war services in every branch but, as is 
intended, greatly to improve them; new and better 
facilities, new and better buildings both for the use of the 
public and the welfare of the Staff. It will take time, 
labour, materials, money, but in the course of years it 
will be done and I have no doubt (unless the Exchequer 
becomes too grasping) to the satisfaction of the great mass 
of the ‘consumers’ of Post Office services, because the 
administration and the staff, down to the most junior 
messenger boy, will and should look back to the efforts 
made and the difficulties surmounted in time of war by 
their brothers, fathers, yes, even by their grandfathers and 
great aunts, who came in and did a bit of part-time 
service. 

One last word. It is often thrown up against any 
Conservative who has held the King’s Commission as 
His Majesty’s Postmaster-General that he should show 
pride in the great nationalised service of which he was for 
a time the Ministerial head: ‘How can you square all 
this with your declared belief in the greater advantages 
of free enterprise ?’ It is a good jest at the time, but my 
reply has always been that in this country one takes 
established institutions—and the Post Office is surely 
that, after all these centuries, and a lot more—as one finds 
them, and anyhow the Postmaster-General is perhaps the 
only person in the country who knows the best and the 
worst of both public and private enterprise, for he sees 
them both at first hand, and need I say it? neither is 
perfect. 

Icommend Ian Hay’s book and hope that the millions 
who read it will come to the same conclusion, as did my 
colleagues in the House of Commons who served on the 
Parliamentary Select Committee on National Expenditure, 
when in 1941 they reported : 
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‘The public have reason to be grateful to the whole 
organisation of the General Post Office for the way in’ 
which immeasurable difficulties have been surmounted.’ 

My view is that if that was true by 1941, it was doubly 
true by VJ Day, 1945. 

HARRY CROOKSHANK. 


Art. 7.—REAL EDUCATION. 


1. The Education Act, 1944. H.M. Stationery Office. 

2. English Social History. By G. M. Trevelyan, o.M. 
Longmans. U.S.A., 1942. England, 1944. 

3. Parents and Children. By Bernard Shaw. Constable, 
1914. 


In 1943 a tidal wave of Utopianism swept over the 
country. The Education Act then gestated is a con- 
spicuous example of the folly of legislation by popular 
clamour. It was framed in great haste, and without any 
investigation into the deeper issues of the education 
being given. All the stress was laid on the quantitative. 
Scarcely any attention was paid to the quality of the 
education or of the teachers: all that mattered was 
extension. To demonstrate the unworthiness of the way 
in which the bill was handled, it is sufficient to recall that 
the House of Commons insisted that in the bill it should 
be stated that the Act was to come into operation on 
April 1, 1945. Every responsible person knew that this 
was impossible. Within seventeen days of the passing 
of the Act the minister had to admit that it was im- 
possible. 

Let us try to look into the deeper issues of the educa- 
tion being given. In his ‘ English Social History’ Dr 
Trevelyan makes a series of remarkable statements on 
education. He says that England in the eighteenth 
century, in spite of its educational defects, produced a 
larger proportion of remarkable and original men than 
the England of to-day. In the reign of George III, he 
says, a time of decadence of the only two universities in 
England and of the decay of the endowed schools specially 

Vol. 284.—No. 570. 21 
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charged with secondary education, the intellectual life of 
the country was never more brilliant and the proportion 
of men of genius per head of the population was immensely 
greater than now. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, he continues, rural England was still in its un- 
spoilt beauty and most English towns were either hand- 
some or picturesque (this statement really has a concern 
with education). 

About 1840, says Mr Harold Nicolson, there was a 
sudden collapse of taste, not only in England but also 
elsewhere. The Berlin of Wilhelm I and Wilhelm IT was 
@ monument of it, and in France, where practically no 
ugly building had been erected since the twelfth century, 
the style of Louis Philippe was even worse than the style 
of Victoria. In the eighteenth century, every door- 
handle or coffee-pot was a satisfying work of art; even 
the pewter and pottery of the working-class or peasant 
home was suitably shaped. In this country until 1840 
or thereabouts there was scarcely a house built in our 
cities or in our counties that was not orderly, agreeable, 
and restrained. And yet the speculative builders of the 
eighteenth century were not themselves men of education 
or refinement. Archer and Vanbrugh were, it is true, 
cultivated amateurs ; but Dance, who built the Mansion 
House, was a stone-cutter, Flitcroft a joiner, Kent a 
coach-painter, and Ripley a carpenter. . These master- 
builders were in no sense ‘ architects’ in the sense in 
which we use the term to-day.* About 1840 there took 
place almost as great a break in structural development 
and building usage as occurred in the Dark Ages 

Owing to the industrial revolution, together with the 
development of new food supplies, the population was 
within a century multiplied by three or four. By that 
time, says Dr Trevelyan, the great majority of Englishmen 
were dwellers in mean stréets. 

It would appear that something has gone seriously 
wrong. What can it have been? Samuel Butler, in 
‘ Alps and Sanctuaries,’ wrote a chapter on the decline of 
Italian art. Before the decline, boys were apprenticed to 
artists. It was in the artist’s interest to select boys who 
were ‘ likely ’ and to teach them to be good artists so that 





* * Spectator,’ March 8, 1946. 
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their work might be useful to him. In apprenticeship, 
‘classes’ are small. On the boy’s side, he had the 
powerful inducement to paint well enough to be allowed 
to take part in painting real pictures. The decline dated 
from the training of artists in school. 

_ This discovery extended its range. Butler said, ‘ This 
is the system of apprenticeship versus the academic 
system. The academic system consists in giving people 
the rules for doing things. The apprenticeship system 
consists in getting them to do them, with just a trifle of 
supervision.’ * The word understanding perfectly expresses 
true’ education: the boy stands under the bowman and 
learns from him. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, 70 per cent. of the population lived in 
villages and detached houses in the country: on the 
small-scale system of industry, the master received the 
help of wives and children. But men and women alike 
had to leave the home workshop and seek industrial 
employment. As the industrial revolution extended, 
boys were taken off apprenticeship to become machine- 
minders. Then came universal ‘ education,’ whole-time 
or nearly so. What this meant was that children were 
put into schools to do exercises that were ‘ reach-me- 
downs ’ instead of learning from the real work of life with 
supplementary help. Butler argued that in education 
the pupil should be led through the early stages in the 
development of the art and not provided with its final 
achievements to copy. To initiate a pupil into the 
finished work of masters is to daunt him. 

It was assumed, moreover (this is historic fact), that 
because keen people wanted to read in order to read good 
books, therefore when all were taught to read, all would 
read good books. The protagonists for education-for-all 
were sadly disillusioned who lived to see what most 
people wanted to read.t 

Butler pointed out that we will not be at the trouble 
of looking at things for ourselves if we can get anyone to 





* Of the ancient Greeks it has been said that they ‘ were incapable of 
neglecting the artistic possibilities of any object in daily use.” They had no 
word for art: they so pursued excellence that the word for work sufficed. 
They learned from craftsmen, not in schools. 

ft In the United States in normal times only 1 per cent, of the paper 
used goes into books. 

212 
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tell us what we ought to see and this is what conventional 
education does. 

Sir Flinders Petrie argued that the herding of numbers 
of children and reducing family individuality was a serious 
retrogression. Compulsory and organised games, he 
maintained, militate against individual self-employment. 
(Mr Bernard Shaw agreed with this.) He was in favour 
of allowing older children to go to work, believing that 
those who then discovered their need for book-knowledge 
would learn more in part-time, than they would in com- 
pulsory whole-time, school.* 

Mr Bernard Shaw maintained that the rights of 

society over a child— 
‘clearly extend to requiring it to qualify itself to live in 
society without wasting other people’s time: that is, it must 
know the rules of the road, be able to read placards and 
proclamations, fill voting papers, compose and send letters 
and telegrams, purchase food and clothing and railway tickets 
for itself, count money and give and take change, and, gener- 
ally, know how many beans make five. It must know some 
law, were it only a set of simple commandments, some political 
economy, agriculture enough to shut the gates of fields with 
cattle in them and not to trample on growing crops, sanitation 
enough not to defile its haunts, and religion enough to have 
some idea of why it is allowed its rights and why it must 
respect the rights of others.’ 


Mr Shaw maintained that education is art. ‘ You cannot 
listen to a lesson or a sermon unless the teacher or the 
preacher is an artist.’ He came to the conclusion that 
elementary education as indicated must be compulsory 
but that liberal education must be voluntary, although the 
community must provide the material and conditions for it. 

Modern education has taught facilities which have 
been conventionalised, whereas the free man finds out 
things for himself. Wren was a scientist, Newton a 
theologian, Adam Smith a professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Rennie had a ‘singular distaste for mathematics and 
engineering theory divorced from practical experience,’ ¢ 





* * Janus in Modern Life.’ 

f¢ An old foreman in a big works, recently saying goodbye to his shop- 
mates, commented on the decline in the working engineer. ‘Nowadays,’ 
he said, ‘ you see youths walking in a shop with hands in their pockets up 
to the elbows and their heads stuffed full of mathematics, but they don’t 
know how to set up a job.’ 
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Faraday was an absolute amateur, Darwin was not a 
qualified biologist : not one of these men would be recog- 
nised to-day as qualified to function in the spheres in 
which they were pre-eminent ; they would not be allowed 
to practise in them. 

In the name of protecting the public against unqualified 
practitioners, the professions and trades have set up tests 
for entry which are merely orthodox. There is over- 
specialisation. Some boys are compelled or induced to 
specialise when they are fifteen and for the rest of their 
lives go on learning more and more about less and less. 
In higher ‘ education’ strong temptations are provided 
for training as specialists and higher all-round education 
is not provided. The teachings of the specialised pro- 
fession come in for no criticism except that of the orthodox. 
‘Call in and consult the experts.’ If the orthodoxy be 
in error, the ‘experts’ are its victims. ‘The mere 
specialist,’ said Professor Campagnac, ‘is a serf.’ Karl 
Pearson, when he retired from his professional chair, 
said, ‘I have what I have not had for fifty years at least 
—time to think.’ * 

How many who have attained eminence in literature 
have been ‘ trained’ as writers? (The fact is that good 
writing is a by-product of full living.) 

Graham Wallas made a discovery. He recalled how 
Newton returned from his schooling at Grantham, at the 
age of sixteen, to take charge of the farm for his mother, 
how the plague sent him home from Cambridge for 
eighteen months, and that it was during this quiet exile 
in the country that his early ripening genius grasped 
already the essential principles of his major theoretical 
discoveries. Wallas drew up a list of the admittedly great 
men of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and 
read their biographies in the ‘ Dictionary of National 





* In a journal of high standing appeared not long ago the following about 
the economist, Dr Cannan: ‘ It is only within the last few years that his 
reputation has even approached his real eminence as a thinker. His handi- 
caps have been independence and originality of mind that enabled him to 
penetrate to important truths which his more pedestrian colleagues took a 
generation to comprehend, and a literary gift which led him to set forth the 
most elusive principles in terms so succinct and bright that they seemed 
obvious truisms. Had he wrapped up his discoveries with an elaborate 
display of ‘‘ method,’’ played around with a little elementary (and irrelevant) 
mathematics, and adopted bulk rather than point as his literary goal, his 
reputation, both professional and lay, would have been higher than it is.’ 
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Biography.’ In practically every case, their conventional 
education had been interrupted—by illness or some other 
cause. 

A great silent change has come over the life of this 
country, which is reflected in its education. At the 
beginning of this century, it was commonly accepted that 
we have to produce our livelihood before enjoying leisure, 
but increasingly it has become common form to demand 
more and give less. Mr L. J. Barnes, lecturer in educa- 
tion, Liverpool University, recently published a report 
on the young people in the county and city of Nottingham. 
He stated that the increasing regulation of private and 
family life by official edict, with its host of commands 
and prohibitions, has a profound influence on the present 
generation of young workers. 


‘ Thirty years ago the town lad was more alert, adaptable, 
and capable of looking after himself than the country bumpkin 
or the -pit-boy from the colliery village. To-day such 
superiority is no longer his. Character and mind alike seem 
to have lost muscular tone. His perceptions are less sharp, 
his imagery less vivid. He is less of a person and more of a 
type. He is conditioned not to lift a finger without referring 
mentally to the book of words first. . . . He spends great 
stretches of his waking hours in going through motions that 
have been predetermined for him.’ * 


In confirmation, here is a letter from the ‘ Spectator,’ 
March 15, 1946: 


‘I was glad to find in Mr Edward’s article some corrobora- 
tion of our own local experience. He said: ‘‘ When the 
London children arrived during the evacuation period their 
scholastic deficiencies confirmed the villagers in the high 
opinion of their own school.’’ In this village we housed two 
lots of children. The first lot came mostly from Bristol ; the 
second from the southern outskirts of London. Neither group 
equalled our local scholars either in taught subjects or general 
knowledge. In fact, we regarded the great majority of them 
as backward children. While the London children were 
attending our village school an event happened which showed 
us that our visitors were not below the London standard. 
Scholarship examinations were held. To the consternation 
of our headmistress two London boys wished to sit. In fact, 
both were awarded scholarships. Their standard of work 





* * Youth Service in an English County.’ 
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was much below that of several of our local children who 
failed to get a Devon scholarship. Now the Bristol and 
London children had both attended schools of 400 to 600 
scholars. It is exactly that type of school which the educa- 
tion authorities seek to establish throughout England in 
substitution for the smaller local schools.’ 


Dr Trevelyan testifies : 


‘ Popular education has produced a vast proportion able 
to read but unable to distinguish what is worth reading, an 
easy prey to sensations and cheap appeals. The small highly 
educated class no longer sets the standard that it did and 
tends to adopt the standards of the majority. In the twen- 
tieth century self-discipline and self-reliance are somewhat 
less in evidence and a quasi-religious demand for social salva- 
tion through state action has taken the place of older and 
more personal creeds.’ 


It has been said that the war showed that the youth 
of England was sound, but it must be remembered that 
the stimulus was great, that what is tested in war is of 
course limited, and that there were revelations of the 
undesirable. 

In the light of all this it is urgently necessary to 


examine education as conventionally accepted. Because 
the convention is so strong, it is very difficult to get 
people to do so. All unknowingly there is an assumed 
psychological basis on which our education proceeds. It 
is self-contradictory. On the one hand, we are told that 
all that is inherited internally is tendencies of a vague 
kind and that children can be ‘ conditioned’ to an un- 
limited degree ; on the other hand, the educator is adjured 
to stand aside and let what is in the child come out with- 
out interference. 

What is the truth about the psychological basis? In 
contemporary life the most neglected factor is heredity. 
The most up-to-date view of heredity is that characters 
which appear in the ontogeny (i.e. the development of the 
being from the beginning to adult life) of the ancestry 
tend to reappear in the ontogeny of descendants at corre- 
sponding stages or earlier or later, and that this is due to 
the transmission of internal factors from ancestry to 
descendants.* The leading psychologists of our time, 





* de Beer, ‘ Embryos and Ancestors,’ pp. 90, 97. 
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Freud, Jung, McDougall, and in educational psychology 
Sir Percy Nunn, have all taught that the mind is inherited 
from the beginning of the ancestry down to the parents. 
There has been an accumulating organism continuing 
through the ancestry, inherited in each generation, pro- 
ducing modifications of the inheritance in the course of 
generations, conserving in the unconscious and sub- 
conscious mind the epitomised powers of the ancestry ; 
the organism has repeated processes whenever it has 
found itself at the stage in the recapitulation at which 
they have been called for, and the processes, through 
innumerable repetitions, have been facilitated enormously 
and epitomised. The ancestral structure builds and 
modifies, not_only recapitulating the ancestral history but 
adapting it and itself to new needs, and anticipating 
functions. In inheritance, certain groups of characters 
are dominant and others recessive, e.g. maleness is domi- 
nant and femaleness recessive and vice versa. In the 
same family one child may ‘throw back’ to certain 
phases in the ancestry and another to others. Thus the 
hereditary being has developed a most complicated 
structure which preserves what has stood the tests of 
experience but is subject to change and development, 
and this is partly body and partly mind. 
In the mind of the living being are— 


(1) the unconscious, verging into the subconscious, 
the mind which is the accumulated, epitomised ex- 
perience of the whole ancestry below the level of the 
waking mind ; 

(2) the conscious, the waking mind, which deals 
with the experience of which we are ordinarily con- 
scious ; 

(3) an unconscious, verging into a subconscious, 
through which new experience, it may be of higher 
kinds, comes. 


These are merged in general psychic activity, sensation, 
feeling, conation, intuition. 

But the real self is not the body or the mind but that 
which operates through body and mind. Is it not true 
that the real personality can progress not only through 
progress of body and mind but also through rising superior 
to their limitations ? In my own experience, I do not 
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identify myself with my body or even with my mind; I 
operate on and through my particular inherited body and 
mind. The X-ray pioneer who sacrificed limb after limb 
was not less a man but more a man. Is there not here 
a verifiable spiritual life? ‘What do we mean by 
“ spirit’ ?’ asks Professor Stanley Cook, and he replies, 
‘It is the indivisible, intangible and incalculable power, 
or energy, animating and inspiring life and thought, 
character and action, and giving meaning and intelligi- 
bility. Spirit is recognisable only in its effects and is 
separable only by our mind.’ Spirit is the experience by 
which we assess other experience. 

There is a problem of harmonising the strata of the 
instincts and inherited mind within us. We cannot live 
on the top story entirely ; we must from time to time 
descend to the lower levels we inherit ; just as in a house 
with its various levels and offices, the problem is to 
achieve as harmonious a use of the whole as possible in 
relation to the highest uses. 

There are habits that have deep hold in the ancestry 
and deep desires to be gratified. It is one against a 
legion, as Samuel Butler put it, when a being tries to 
differ too suddenly from his own past selves. Thus it is 
on the whole true that it is easier to appeal to the lower 
nature than to the higher. Among chief tendencies 
coming from the past are instincts to: self-preservation, 
food, sex, possession, power, the herd instinct. Each of 
these may mingle in the operations of the others. 

Every human embryo has gill-slits for a time, a tail 
and hair on its face for a time. The newborn babe has 
comparatively powerful arms, so that when it grasps a 
stick it can support its weight, but it has feeble, short, 
crooked legs, and so it strongly resembles in its propor- 
tions one of the anthropoid apes which may be regarded 
as the immediate ancestors of: the human race. From 
the time when offspring were kept by parents, offspring 
in each generation has depended on the mother. It is 
most important psychologically whether this condition is 
adequately fulfilled. In general, emotional satisfactions 
which are missed at the period to which they belong do 
not present themselves later so as adequately to replace 
this lack. The baby finds itself in a world that it sub- 
consciously expects to supply what it innately needs. It 
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likes to experiment. When the mother says that her 
child is a little monkey, she speaks more truly than she 
knows. The simian or monkey psychology lies at 
the base of post-natal life—curiosity, imitation, high 
emotionalism. The being operates with the whole of his 
body and mind. The simian resemblance persists in the 
toddler who has learnt to walk. With curved thighs, 
weak ankles, and soles that turn inward, the little one 
resembles in its gait the gibbon. It is the arboreal foot- 
poise which leads children to make holes in the outer 
sides of the soles of their shoes. The child of three or 
four likes to imitate. Hering in 1870 pointed out that 
inherited memory makes possible the quickened learning 
of speech. Early childhood is a world of fantasy. The 
recapitulation of the development of sex is shown not 
only in the organs but also psychologically. Thus for 
the development of the psychological and affective 
qualities suitable for maternity, there are hypersensibility, 
tenderness, spirit of self-sacrifice, subtle intuition in 
practical questions, conservative tendency—on the in- 
stinctive level. Children of 6 or 7 like to play at hunting 
or fighting. Penny dreadfuls are attractive because the 
children are at the tribal stage of recapitulation. Children 
of 7 to 9 are said to be fond of competing. Boys between 
11 and 15 tend to form gangs, to be cruel, to take up an 
attitude of superiority, and to be exclusive of girls. Girls 
as well as boys of this age tend to cooperative play. 
Later, there is desire for privacy. The characteristic 
human long leg is not developed till late in childhood. 
With the usual exceptions, the girl tends to be more 
timorous, the boy to be more venturesome. 

The child recapitulates the development of the hand, 
with all that that implies. There is recapitulated the 
differentiation of function as between the woman looking 
after the home and children and the man going out to 
outside and more varied experience. 

Now, in growing up the child repeats the ancestry-long 
experience of growing up and subconsciously expects the 
kind of treatment received in the ancestral ontogeny. 
Therefore to treat a child as an adult in petto, to rely on 
‘ reasoning,’ ‘ moral suasion,’ and so on, is to throw on 
the recapitulating being a burden unsuited to it and cruel. 

Recapitulation continues: there is a historic connection 
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between the ‘ romantic ’ Middle Ages and the ‘ romance’ 
of love. In recapitulation in general, it is very important 
that the phases should in due course pass. Fixations are 
highly dangerous. 

In the light of all this, let us examine the education 
with which we are confronted. First of all, we ought to 
recognise that, compared with the ancestral experience, 
school is a new and unnatural thing. Children should be 
in touch with the normal activities of normal life. It is 
a grand fallacy that education is what takes place inside 
schools and universities and not elsewhere. In ‘ The 
Content of Education,’ the interim report of the Council 
for Curriculum Reform, it is pointed out that a child— 


‘is particularly concerned with the technique of a man’s job, 
and will stare, sometimes for an hour on end, absorbing the 
process, whether it be the sorting of letters, the shoeing of a 
horse, the working of a crane or the milking of a cow. The 
contemplative, absorbed curiosity of the child in experiences 
that interest him has not had nearly enough attention in 
education.’ 


Secondly, children differ in the ages at which they 
develop. But in all our schools they are classed according 
to age, and clever children are kept back to repeat work, 
and suffer irreparable harm. Where I live, at the age of 
ten all children are subjected to the same examination in 
English and arithmetic and what is called an intelligence 
test,* and this determines their future. As to this 
examination, all that the primary school teachers care 
about is that no child shall have advantage from having 
been at a better school, having been better taught, and 
being better educated. The children are dealt with 
according to age, not for the good of the children, but 
entirely for convenience of administration. 

Under the new Education Act the prospect is offered 
of three different types of secondary school—Grammar 
School, Technical School, and Modern School—but nobody 





* The basic fallacy of the intelligence test is the belief that it is possible 
to isolate intelligence from the content of information on which it operates. 
Here is a typical question for young children: ‘ What is the difference 
between glass and wood?’ The ‘ correct’ answer is ‘ You can see through 
the one but not the other,’ Obviously, the intelligent child, puzzling over 
the question, is liable to fail while the ‘ slick’ child scores because it rattles 
off conventional knowledge. 
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knows how to select children for them. In the town in 
which I live, the examination for admission to the technical 
school is also in English and arithmetic and there is no 
test to discover children not suited for academic but suited 
for manval or manual-plus-scientific education. It would 
appear that for older children. the multilateral school is 
better than the specialised. Unless a child has a very 
marked bias, it ought to have as wide a curriculum as 
possible for as long as possible. This is feasible while the 
boy or girl concurrently ‘ specialises.’ In fact, it helps 
specialisation : ‘ the sciences elucidate each other.’ The 
mathematician De Morgan found the best description of 
the educated man as one who knows something of every- 
thing and everything of something. 

The basic truth concerning education is that what the 
individual does spontaneously in following his innate 
capacities and interests matters most. Lawrence Lowell 
said : 


‘There is only one thing which will train the human mind, 
and that is the voluntary use of the mind by the man him- 
self. You may aid him, you may guide him, you may suggest 
to him and, above all, you may inspire him. But the only 
thing worth having is that which he gets by his own exertions 
and what he gets is proportionate to the effort he puts into it.’ 


Because of the great variety of persons, every effort 
should be made against uniformity in education. There 
should be variety and experiment. 

In our present education too much is ‘found’: there 
is too little demand made on the child ; things are made 
too easy. Of the harder methods of earlier times Have- 
lock Ellis wrote that they were ‘ a wise measure of training 
which the softness of civilisation has allowed to drop: 
for the ability to suffer hardness is an essential condition 
of all real manhood.’ A boys’ swimming club in the 
town in which I live, run with recognition of this fact, 
is an exemplary success. The education being given in 
the schools has been rightly stigmatised by Mr Charles 
Morgan as ‘ anesthetic ’—that is to say, the child has to 
be entertained and is almost entirely spared drudgery. 
In connection with all the primary schools there is no 
home-work whatever and there are no examinations 
except those set by the teachers themselves. Compulsory 
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games, organised games militate against individual de- 
velopment. To introduce children into a fully equipped 
laboratory can daunt them. 

Till recently boys and girls might take paid employ- 
ment out of school hours, do something ‘ real,’ responsible 
and helpful, learn the value of earned money of one’s 
own, but by-laws, where I live at least, have altered 
all that. 

What are the results of this ‘ anesthetic education ’ ? 
In any town the employers—the postmaster, the station- 
master, the editor—will tell you that boys and girls leave 
school unable to read, write, spell, or do sums decently, 
and with appalling ignorance. Telegraph boys have to 
be taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

But the most serious menace is the raising of the com- 
pulsory whole-time attendance—up to the age of sixteen. 

Margaret Macmillan, sister of Rachel, pioneer of 
nursery schools, was a Scotswoman of outstandingly 
vigorous personality. At one time she was in the western 
Highlands of Scotland, where the population is so sparse 
that children have got to help their parents in the actual 
work of life. In their school education they used the 
same books as children in the rest of Scotland. Margaret 
Macmillan expected, as anyone would, that these children 
would be behind the other children, who had whole-time 
school, in their book-work. To her astonishment, they 
were ahead. She came to the conclusion that, in a large 
number of cases, children in their early teens develop an 
inborn need to be doing real work. When this need is 
satisfied, their interest in, and capacity for, theoretical 
knowledge is greatly stimulated. I know an inspector of 
schools who, like the normal parent of his type, sent his 
son to a public school and planned for him to go to 
Cambridge. In his early teens the boy got ‘fed up’ 
with school and passionately desired to be a working 
engineer. At last his father saw that the boy was wast- 
ing time at school and arranged for him to enter an 
engineering shop. The boy never looked back; he dis- 
covered the need for knowledge and eagerly attended 
technical school. 

For education for the work of life this psychological 
period should be seized; practical experience should 
come before academic training. I am entirely in favour 
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of part-time compulsory education up to eighteen but 
opposed to the extending of the compulsory whole-time 
education period. Teachers of senior children, who dare 
not disavow orthodoxy in public, in private admit that 
in their classes they carry passengers, who suffer, waste 
the time of the teachers, and retard the other pupils. 

In 1941 Sir Richard Livingstone, in ‘ The Future in 
Education,’ quoted Begtrup, the Dane : 


‘ Experience proves that the same amount of information 
which it takes the half-grown youth—dozing on the school 
forms—three to five years to learn, can be acquired by adults 
who are keen on learning and who have done practical work, 
in the space of three to five months. 


In 1943 was published ‘The Peckham Experiment,’ a 
report on eight years’ work by a group of scientists, in 
which they said : 


‘ We have been very impressed with the difference we have 
observed in the physique and balance of development of boys 
who go to work at 14 as compared with those who remain at 
school until they are 16, 17, or 18. In the former there is an 
all-round robust functional development, often in spite of 
adverse industrial conditions, while those who continue at 
school seem overgrown—rather like an etiolated shoot—as 
though development were distorted as a result of the seques- 
tered atmosphere of school. This was an unexpected observa- 
tion to us and will, we believe, prove so to the reader. First, 
it was arresting in view of the policy of extending school 
education, with its present age- and sex-segregation, up to 
16 or even 18 years of age, and second, in view of the acknow- 
ledged shortcomings of the modern industrial field in pro- 
ducing what we conceive to be healthy conditions for the 
adolescent.’ 


Mr J. C. G. Burton, a practising schoolmaster, in an 
article in ‘ The Inquirer,’ said: ‘ Children naturally like 
work, they like being adult : think of the success of war- 
time forestry and harvest camps.’ In a recent report on 
Home Office schools Mr Simmons says, ‘ The realisation 
that they are doing something needed and that they are 
the ones needed to do it, gives children the sense of being 
wanted.’ ‘ The Times,’ in a leading article, said that this 
was ‘a commonplace of educational experts nowadays.’ 
A very cogent confirmation came from choir schools. 
‘The Times,’ again in a leader, said: ‘In competition 
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with boys from other preparatory schools, choristers who 
give half their time to music and only the remainder to 
ordinary subjects win an astonishing number of scholar- 
ships.’ Note that these boys are singing in real choirs, 
doing real work. 

Mr Burton pointed out that one child of thirteen may 
be the equal of another at sixteen. Why, then, a rigid 
school-leaving age ? In general, the exceptional children, 
who are the community’s greatest need, are sacrificed to 
the average. To this it is the fashion airily to reply that 
the exceptional child can look after itself. But can it 
always ? It is some of the exceptionally fine children 
who are blunted for life by retention. 

The defence of raising the school-leaving age com- 
pulsorily is: (1) No doubt the curriculum will be altered. 
(2) The schools are doing a great deal of practical work. 
The reply is: (1) It is wrong to condemn children to 
years of school before a proper curriculum has been 
found. (2) No matter how practical work in school may 
be, it does not meet the need for doing work that the 
children know to be real work of the world. 

By all means let children be protected from exploita- 
tion by employers or parents, but let them also be 
protected from exploitation by teachers ; let them be pro- 
tected from blind alleys, not forgetting that school and 
college can be blind alleys. Let children who want to 
remain at school and learn, do so. But when a child in 
his teens desires work, and suitable employment is avail 
able, remember with Carlyle that ‘our wishes are pre- 
sentiments of our capabilities.’ 

Another consideration in favour of sandwiching real 
work and academic before the age of sixteen is that, as it 
is held that sixteen is the best age, on the average, for 
beginning apprenticeship proper, young people should 
have actual acquaintance with farming, making furniture 
or what not before embarking finally on apprenticeship 
as this would provide opportunity to correct mistakes of 
calling before it was too late. In all education in the 
wider sense there should be facilities for transferring from 
one kind of education to another if the choice seems 
reasonable.* 





* Some of these paragraphs are reproduced, by kind permission, from an 
article by me in ‘ The Times Educational Supplement,’ May 1, 1943. 
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Young people of thirteen or fourteen who wish to go 
to work and are certified by their teachers not to be 
profiting by classroom education ought to release room 
for those who want that form of education. 

The Ministry of Education has admitted that the age 
for compulsory attendance at school cannot be raised 
from fourteen to fifteen before April 1947, the last date 
allowed by the Act. ‘ Even then,’ said ‘ The Times,’ 


‘conditions in the schools will be far from satisfactory. 
Classes will generally be no smaller than at present, and in 
many schools they are monstrously swollen. The number of 
teachers will still be at least 10,000 below the 1939 establish- 
ment, and accommodation in the schools will often be uncom- 
fortably limited. It is not anticipated that arrears in staffing 
and premises can be overtaken before the middle of 1948... . 
Few new recruits will be coming from the permanent training 
colleges in the near future and, according to the present 
arrangements, not more than 3,500 teachers trained under 
the emergency scheme can be expected to enter the‘ schools 
by the first months in 1947. This is only a minute reinforce- 
ment to a body which was 170,000 strong in 1939. The 
Minister said that the complete fulfilment of the Education 
Act might well take a generation.’ 


The main results of the Education Act so far visible 
are that classes will be large, new premises will consist of 
huts heated by tortoise stoves, and the teaching profession 
will be diluted. As to the huts, a deputation complained 
to the Minister that they were unsatisfactory, inadequately 
lighted and badly heated, with ceilings too low. 

What ought to have been done? Apart from the 
deeper inquiry into the education being given, careful 
thought should have been applied to recruiting the pro- 
fession with special regard to quality. All education 
depends on the quality of the teachers. Additional 
numbers of good teachers ought to have been used to 
reduce the size of classes. 

The one thing needful is to be sure of teachers of the 
right quality, so that the leaven may leaven the whole 
lump. The great Spanish educationalist Castillejo was 
approached by an enterprising Cabinet Minister, who said, 
“You and I are going to perform great things. I am 
going to create “so many” schools in our zone in 
Morocco.” ‘So many’ was a high figure. Castillejo 
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said, ‘I cannot.’ ‘ How is that?’ ‘ You see, sir,’ said 
Castillejo, ‘for you, a school is a building with a school- 
master inside. For me, it is a schoolmaster with a 
building round and above him. And I have not got the 
men.’ * It would have been better to hasten slowly, to 
have put quality first and extend gradually. If the un- 
willing whole-time conscripts had been allowed to follow 
their natural education, especially in apprenticeship, it 
would have been better for them, for the teaching pro- 
fession, for the pupils desirous of school, and for the 
country. 
R. F. Rattray. 


Art. 8.—_GROWTH OF BRITISH INSURANCE. 


AT the outbreak of war in 1939 some British insurance 
managers with headquarters in the United Kingdom were 
overseas, and they hurriedly returned ; and when hostilities 
turned sharply in favour of the Allies they were again on 
their travels. They went to North Africa soon after that 
large region was liberated, and as Continental countries 
were freed from the enemy they followed the advancing 
troops, picking up the threads of their business here and 
there, meeting representatives with whom necessarily they 
had been out of touch for years, and, in some instances, 
discussing with Government authorities the arrangements 
for resuming operations. 

They crossed the seas by ship and aircraft at a time 
when to establish a claim to uncomfortable accommodation 
implied that a passenger was travelling on duties of high 
national importance. Some proceeded by the Middle East 
to India, Australia, and New Zealand, and there exchanged 
experiences with men, many of whom, in turn, had 
travelled long distances to meet them. Then they 
traversed the Pacific to North America, alighting at 
islands in the ocean, made their way over the continent 
to the great cities on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, and from there they crossed the 49th parallel to 





* * Spectator,’ June 8, 1945. 
Vol. 284.—No, 570. 2K 
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the Canadian centres and then came home again, in austere 
conditions, either by liner serving as a transport or by 
aeroplane. Others headed for South Africa and South 
America. One hears of a general manager arriving in an 
overseas Dominion from this country and chartering an 
aeroplane to carry him on visits to widely separated 
centres. 

All this travelling has been done because cabling, wire- 
less, or correspondence by air or sea routes cannot replace 
personal contacts. Policy has to be agreed on which will 
depend the course of business in future, and nothing can 
be an adequate substitute for discussions face to face. 
Questions can be determined in a few minutes’ talk which 
might only be solved after months of correspondence, even 
if they could be settled satisfactorily then. By travelling, 
seeing conditions for themselves, and forming impressions 
on the spot British managers have built up an extra- 
ordinary business which, because it is conducted daily in 
many parts of the world, is unique. Tales are told of 
travelling ordeals in the past which now seem primitive 
in the extreme. Foundations laid in a small way have 
been enlarged and a great structure has been erected. 
This overseas work does not run by itself, even though 
most trusty and capable men are appointed to take 
charge of regions. It needs to be continually watched, 
since changes rapidly occur and, after an interval of 
several years, it was vital that the fields of operation 
should be seen and considered afresh. 

No doubt recognition of the world-wide ramifications 
of British insurance and of the grave dangers involved in 
any attempt to disturb its delicate mechanism led the 
present Government to describe its attitude towards this 
important industry directly a suitable opportunity 
occurred. The occasion chosen was the second reading in 
the House of Commons last November of the Assurance 
Companies Bill, which was designed to emphasise the 
stability and security of the British insurance market for 
the benefit of policy-holders at home and abroad. The 
measure had the support of all insurance companies and 
members of Lloyd’s, since it was realised that any repeti- 
tion of the events after the end of the 1914-18 war might 
be harmful to British insurance and British credit. Many 
companies were then floated, only some of which have 
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survived. The public which was asked to subscribe 
capital for new insurance enterprises could not be expected 
to remember that the growth of an insurance institution in 
strength is gradual, and that the prospect of any return 
on the capital in the shape of dividends must be deferred 
for the first few years. The managements of certain of 
the new companies well understood this and were content 
that, at any rate for some time, their main concern 
should be the building up of reserves. That meant that if 
profits were earned they must be husbanded and not be 
distributed, a bleak prospect for many who needed at once 
to rely in part, if not wholly, on the interest from their 
invested savings. Such failures as there have been since 
1919 were mostly of small companies on the fringe of the 
insurance market. Now that this country must look to the 
expansion of its export trade more than ever in the past to 
pay for its essential imports, there must be no risk of a 
besmirching of the good name of British insurance. 

In moving the second reading of the Bill, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, President of the Board of Trade, said that the 
Government had no intention of interfering with the free 
transaction of insurance by private enterprise, save to the 
limited extent to which this might be affected at home by 
proposals relating to personal social insurance and 
industrial injuries in a national scheme. The Government 
desired that in future, as in the past, insurance should be 
valued on an international basis and as a business of 
international character. 

The assets of assurance companies registered in the 
United Kingdom exceeded 2,265,000,000/. The net 
premiums received in 1943 by these companies from all 
forms of insurance (and since then the income has steadily 
risen) were 265,000,0001., of which 99,000,000/. represented 
life assurance and 166,000,000/. other types of insurance. 
Ninety per cent. of the life assurance was transacted within 
the United Kingdom. Here it may be interpolated that 
some United Kingdom companies have been developing 
life assurance overseas with marked success in recent years, 
and since more men are becoming available for the work 
this process may now be expected to make further progress. 
Nearly 70 per cent of the general insurance business, Sir 
| Stafford Cripps continued, originated from outside the 
United Kingdom and, in addition, there was the very con- 

2K 2 
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siderable business of Lloyd’s underwriters. The net profits 
accruing to this country from the transaction of insurance 
overseas were estimated at some 20,000,000. a year, an 
invisible export which was an asset of very great value in 
the economy of the country, especially at present. The 
world-wide reputation of the British insurance market, he 
declared, stood very high, and the soundness of the British 
companies and of Lloyd’s was the basis on which the 
business had prospered in the past. The existing law 
relied on the principle of freedom of business with 
publicity for the results; that was held to be the best 
check on unsound underwriting methods. While the 
general position in the insurance market, the President 
asserted, was completely satisfactory, experience since the 
earlier war had shown that the powers of the Board of 
Trade needed strengthening in order to prevent the starting 
of small speculative concerns to transact the more 
hazardous classes of business in which the sponsors thought 
that some quick profit could be made. 

The estimated value as an export of British insurance 
of 20,000,000/. a year was referred to by Mr Neville Dixey 
in his presidential address before the Insurance Institute of 
London at the end of last year. He compared it with the 
higher value placed on the exports of some manufactures, 
and pointed out that whereas the figures for these were 
gross the estimate for insurance was net. Thus, in 1938, 
the exports of cotton yarn and manufactures were 
estimated at 50,000,000/., but before these products could 
be shipped the raw cotton for which payment was made 
had to be imported. The net balance of payments, there- 
fore, was 50,000,000/. less the cost of the raw cotton and all 
the expenses attached to its purchase. These deductions 
meant that the value of the export of insurance approxi- 
mated more to the value of the cotton exports and it also 
emphasised that insurance required no importation of raw 
material. In insurance the raw material consisted of the 
good faith and good name of the industry and its promise 
to pay. 

This, however, did not exhaust the case for insurance. 
It was estimated that the overseas premium income of the 
companies and members of Lloyd’s in 1938 was about 
100,000,0007. Assuming claims amounted to 85,000,000/. 
the immense volume of receipts and payments of 
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185,000,0007. had to be financed and negotiated, earning 
profits for British bankers and exchange dealers, and 
consequently yielded a further contribution to the invisible 
exports. It may be added that the business and personal 
relationships formed with the nationals of so many 
countries must have been advantageous to British overseas 
commerce. 

This great volume of insurance, Mr Dixey pointed out, 
had been built up by enterprise, adaptability, and the 
pioneer spirit. The methods of Lloyd’s and the com- 
panies differed. The companies chiefly acquired their 
foreign business through their agencies and subsidiary 
companies working abroad, while all the foreign business 
of Lloyd’s was transacted in London, where there were 
about three hundred underwriters representing as many 
syndicates, each one independent and free to accept the 
most varied risks, subject to the requirements of the 
committee. 

Let us glance quickly over the working of this remark- 
able series of industries within an industry at the present 
time without attempting to delve deeply into the origins of 
its many phases. The latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was distinguished by the institution in this country of 
several types of insurance as they are practised to-day. 
For the purpose of this brief survey it will be convenient 
to take the activities of a general insurance company 
which has many departments, all of them often housed 
under one roof. Such a company is prepared to provide 
for all the insurance needs of the commercial community 
or private individuals, just as a departmental store is ready 
to supply all the goods its customers want. The size of 
these general insurance companies differs, partly reflecting 
the extent to which they have absorbed smaller enterprises 
in the past. Now some of the groups are so large that 
further amalgamations would involve most formidable 
transactions. It may be questioned, indeed, if the limits 
of centralisation whereby real advantages for both insurers 
and insured can be gained have not been reached or have 
not almost advanced to that point. 

The difference between life assurance and the rest of 
the industry is certainly as marked as the distinctions 
between any of the other forms. In fact, at the outset we 
find a line generally drawn between the names, for while 
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the term assurance is usually applied to the life sections, 
insurance commonly designates other descriptions. When 
a life policy is effected the individual assures the payment 
of benefits on an occurrence which in due course will 
eventuate, an exception to this rule being the compara- 
tively small number of policies covering the risk of death 
within a period. Incidentally, in its beginnings, this was 
a usual method of assuring. Policies in other departments 
are designed to cover the risk of a contingency which may 
or may not happen, and which the honest insured hopes 
will not occur, such as an outbreak of fire, the wreck of a 
ship, or the theft of household treasures. 

The conduct of life assurance is controlled, under the 
general supervision of the directors, by a professional 
class of persons known as actuaries and by investment 
managers. Frequently the actuaries combine the duties 
of the latter. Before a young man can be a fully qualified 
actuary he needs to toil very hard indeed, mainly in his 
spare time, studying for the exacting examinations of 
either the Institute of Actuaries, whose home is in London, 
or of the Faculty of Actuaries, which is in Edinburgh. 
He must possess special qualifications, including ease in 
dealing with figures, without necessarily being a mathe- 
matical genius. This drastic training is a protection for 
the public. The high standard of professional ability 
demanded of actuaries is a guarantee that the schemes 
submitted to the public are soundly framed. They are the 
results, broadly, of combining rates of mortality, which 
are compiled by actuaries, with rates of interest: But for 
the knowledge that the plans are the products of highly 
skilled men it might sometimes seem that offices were 
imprudent in undertaking to make large capital payments 
in return for proportionately small premiums. 

Two distinct types of institutions provide life assur- 
ance. The first office among those existing to-day to 
transact it on modern lines was a mutual society—the Old 
Equitable. The mutual societies have no shareholders 
and, as any surplus belongs entirely to the members, in 
theory they should be able to produce the best results. 
Faced by their competition, however, the proprietary com- 
panies are well able to hold their own. The proportions of 
the earnings allotted to the proprietors are not large and 
the companies have the advantages of extensive organisa- 
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tions, including branches throughout the country, which 
include life assurance among their several departments. 
So, for one reason or another, the assured in a strong 
proprietary office may fare just as well as the member of a 
mutual society. There is ample room for both classes. 
They do business with each other when particularly large 
assurances are placed; and, in the interests of prudence, 
the liabilities of an individual office are restricted by 
reinsurance. 

Life assurance is applied to a variety of uses. Although 
originally it was devised for the purpose of making financial 
provision for the death of the breadwinner, the greater 
number of policies now arranged take the shape of endow- 
ment assurances which provide for the payment of capital 
sums on the attainment of a specified age or at previous 
death. By this means financial provision is made for the 
later years of life as well as for the occurrence of death. 
Life policies are granted in connection with loans on house 
property, and ensure that the advances will be repaid in due 
course by means of the sums assured, and for spreading 
the cost of the education of children over many years. De- 
ferred assurances effected on the lives of young people have 
achieved great popularity, since these enable assurance to 
be secured at the ages of twenty-one or twenty-five (to 
mention those commonly chosen) at only a fraction of the 
cost which would be needed if the effecting of the policies 
had been deferred until early manhood was reached. 
Medical examinations are not required and the policies 
come into full force irrespective of the occupation or place 
of residence, even if this be the tropics. Under all these 
schemes the assurance office has only the use of the money 
of the assured for a number of years. This is returned to 
him when policies participating in profits are chosen 
with additions in the form of bonuses, which represent 
good yields of interest. The ability of the institutions to 
achieve such results is made practicable by investments 
in the past on better terms than can now be obtained. The 
benefits of these investments are now gradually being 
diminished as conversion schemes with lower interest rates 
are adopted. 

Actuaries have rendered services to the nation of 
immense value, since their work has promoted real and 
lasting thrift and has enabled resources to be available for 
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families when the death of the heads have occurred. 
Frequently life assurance has meant the means of 
existence in place of destitution. 

Allied to ordinary life assurance is industrial assurance, 
the distinctive features of which are the acceptance of 
small contributions collected weekly at the homes of the 
assured. Gradually industrial assurance has been assimi- 
lating itself more and more to ordinary life business. 
Beginning as a means of meeting funeral expenses, the 
greater number of the assurances now taken out are in the 
form of endowments, and profits are allotted to them in 
the same way as in ordinary life assurance. Under the 
Government scheme of national insurance a sum payable 
on death is included, but the amount proposed is necessarily 
small, and undoubtedly there will remain many oppor- 
tunities for industrial policies. 

The training in fire, accident, and marine insurance is 
quite distinct from that in life assurance. All practi- 
tioners of the different forms of insurance are now en- 
couraged to take courses of training and to sit for the 
diplomas of the educational institutes. In the conduct of 
these various types regard is paid to statistical records of 
experience, but in none is the daily transaction of business 
so closely related to these as in life assurance. In fire and 
accident insurance the combined experience of what are 
known as the tariff offices is carefully collated and is a 
sure guide to rating. Nevertheless, fire managers permit 
themselves more latitude in the application of rating to 
experience than the actuary does in assessing life premium 
rates. In part of his work the fire manager does, in fact, 
rely only to a limited extent on experience, if only because 
this is restricted in some respects. As an example, a 
demand has sprung up in the United States during recent 
times for damage to property by hurricane or windstorm. 
A great deal of damage has been caused by these violent 
disturbances of nature. Two years ago, in 1944, these 
additional risks were instrumental in causing the fire 
insurance departments in the United States, where the 
results had not been going well, to become definitely 
unprofitable. Fire insurance companies may be, and are, 
asked to grant insurance against such risks in connection 
with fire insurance, and they may feel called upon to 
provide the full cover wanted. What the cost to the offices 
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may be of giving this particular protection must at present 
be doubtful. The records cannot yet be sufficiently 
established or comprehensive enough to prove accurate 
guides. 

As another instance, contracts covering the many 
hazards incurred by property owners have largely replaced 
ordinary fire policies. Among those included are the risks 
of the bursting of water pipes; these are specially men- 
tioned in the policies for buildings and contents. During 
the winter of 1944-45 much damage was done in this 
country to both interests through burst pipes after intense 
cold. In the aggregate the cost of the claims was con- 
siderable. The amount of such damage must be largely 
dependent on the vagaries of the British climate. 

The real beginnings of British fire insurance followed 
the Great Fire of London in 1666. Fire offices were formed 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, but not all 
survived. One created thirty years later was long after- 
wards absorbed by an enterprise which is now one of the 
largest of the British composite companies. However, the 
claim of another, established in 1710, to be the oldest fire 
office in the world does not seem to be generally disputed. 
I remember twenty-six years ago attending the dignified 
celebrations which marked the close of the second centuries 
of the two twin chartered corporations. These happy 
events took place in 1920, and since then each office has 
still further expanded. Many companies were created 
in the eighteenth century, and a number of historical 
records have been published in recent times describing 
their gradual development during the first hundred years 
of their existence. The general story is of a modest 
start, mostly in parts of the country where the founders 
had strong local connections. By degrees the work of the 
offices was extended and branches were opened throughout 
the country, including London. Liverpool has long been 
an important centre, and it is the headquarters of two of 
the largest companies, which are now linked and together 
form the greatest consolidation of the kind existing. 
Scotland has its distinctive place in British insurance. 
Edinburgh is one of the chief homes of life assurance, and 
other forms of insurance are also directed from that city, 
and, likewise, from Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Perth. 
~~ In all instances insurance at home was the basis of the 
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business. It is still a most important constituent, and the 
course of the experience directly affects the results as a 
whole. Yet the United Kingdom alone could not yield 
such immense premium incomes as are reported every 
year. The fire incomes of the largest offices last year 
ranged between 7,000,000/. and 8,000,0007. The extension 
of the work of the British offices to regions overseas began 
in 1786, and it went on steadily almost year by year until 
1899. What was to prove one of the most notable of all 
these developments oceurred in 1804, when British offices 
began to work in Canada and the United States. As 
those countries were opened up, the need for insurance 
increased. Ever since, British offices have continued to 
work in North America, They earned a reputation for fair 
dealing and security which has never been tarnished, 
although at times, when they were not as strong as they are 
now, they took some hard knocks. To-day they work in 
friendly cooperation with many American offices. The 
field is so immense that there is room for all. 

The record of overseas expansion accounts for the 
position which British insurance has attained as one of 
the principal contributors to the invisible exports of the 
country. The earnings from many regions may be, and 
often are, small, but in the aggregate they amount to a 
substantial total. The spreading of risks over wide areas 
is good for the insured and for the insurer. Little imagina- 
tion is needed to suggest the enormous amount of organisa- 
tion required to conduct such a widespread business. One 
advantage of the spreading of commitments is the levelling 
influence it exerts on the results. When business is so 
scattered not all of it is likely to be unfavourable at the 
same time. Repeatedly adverse influences in some parts 
of the world have been countered by better tendencies 
elsewhere. The effect of these fluctuations is to produce an 
average. At times the outgoing in a particular region 
exceeds the income, and then funds need to be remitted 
from headquarters. It is beneficial for countries which 
have suffered a heavy loss that this should be made good 
in part by funds from outside. The large resources of 
the British institutions are the finest security that these 
countries can command. 

Sometimes a belief has been apparent that security 
can be best gained by requiring funds to be invested in the 
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country where the business is transacted. There may be a 
case for this as evidence of good faith, and the company 
which is transacting business in a particular region will 
naturally wish to invest some of its funds there. But to 
insist that a large portion of the funds should be so 
invested would mean that in the event of catastrophe— 
and it is with that in view that such a stipulation has 
sometimes been made—investments in that country would 
need to be realised at a time when it might be harmful to 
the national economy that they should be so marketed. 
Fire managers aim at limiting their liabilities on 
individual risks on the same principles that restriction is 
practised in the other types of insurance. Limits are laid 
down by the different managements and are carefully 
observed. Some offices favour particular classes of risks. 
Reinsurance is adopted. Before the war certain foreign 
companies concentrated on the acceptance of reinsurances. 
The foreign reinsurance market is now smaller, and British 
offices reinsure more among themselves. These reinsur- 
ances also need to be constantly watched in order that the 
total liabilities assumed through direct business and also 
through treaties may not exceed what is considered to be 
prudent. These precautionary measures have been pur- 
sued in consequence of experiences in the past when heavy 
liabilities at times had to be met by companies which were 
not buttressed with funds to the extent that they are 
to-day. In spite of the exercise of every care there remains 
the possibility of exceptionally heavy claims in fire insur- 
ance and in the associated risks of disturbances of nature. 
With this in mind, reserves have been built up steadily 
over long periods at the price of limiting the dividends. 
This cautious financial policy has been amply justified on 
several grounds. The reserves are part of the security for 
the insurer and they are also a guarantee for the proprietors 
that in the event of claims beyond those for which pro- 
vision is ordinarily made there are substantial resources. 
Great as are the fire premium incomes of the British 
companies, these, in the aggregate, are exceeded by the 
incomes of the accident departments. The impressive 
increase of the accident premiums is due to the variety and 
importance of the risks underwritten in the departments. 
Personal accident insurance, at one time a main feature 
of the accounts, is now only one among many. The 
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departments insure the liability of employers to pay to 
their injured employees the rates of compensation laid 
down by the Workmen’s Compensation Acts or the 
awards which might be given to injured workmen under 
common law. Some check to the continued growth of the 
accounts is to be expected when part, at any rate, of 
the compensation of workmen for accidents is included in the 
national insurance scheme of the United Kingdom. Other 
forms of business transacted by these departments include 
burglary risks, among the oldest of these various types of 
insurance and forms which during the last few years have 
proved expensive to the companies. 

Motor insurance is a large section. When during the 
war private motoring was restricted a resulting loss of 
premium in the accident departments was more than made 
good by additional premiums in other sections, including 
employers’ liability, with which fuller employment and 
larger wage rolls meant increased premium incomes in the 
aggregate. With the return of motoring the premiums 
for this class of insurance have again been rising—and, 
likewise, the claims. Many other types of risks are written, 
including the insurance of plate glass, a specialised form 
of business, and engineering risks, in which the greater part 
of the premium is expended in periodical inspections of 
plant having for their purpose the prevention of accidents. 
In no class of insurance is the element of service larger 
than in this form, although in all the types, particularly in 
fire insurance, some part of the premium is expended in 
research and survey work intended to reduce the hazards. 
There is a host of third-party risks against which insurance 
is needed in the professions and in commerce. Property 
owners incur liabilities to the public. Doctors, dentists, 
and accountants are among the professional men who 
protect themselves by insurance against the consequences 
of negligence. Builders, owners of hotels, restaurants, 
and shops have also to guard against their liabilities. 
Briefly, a person may successfully prefer a claim against 
another for damage if negligence can be proved. Hence 
prospectuses are issued describing how golfers may protect 
themselves against claims by members of the public struck 
by a ball in flight, and there are terms for owners of dogs 
who might be held responsible for injury caused by an 
animal not properly controlled. This field of personal 
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liability for insurance is almost unlimited. For a premium 
which may be trifling an individual may protect himself 
against a risk which, should it occur and there were no 
cover, might be crippling financially. 

Marine insurance has been left to the end of this brief 
review, although it is one of the oldest, if not the senior, of 
all the types. A form of marine insurance can be traced 
to Roman times, but the modern practice is peculiarly 
British in origin, and has developed with the Mercantile 
Marine. Lloyd’s is particularly associated with it, and 
Lloyd’s agents are to be found in ports throughout the 
world. Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, now a separate 
society, had its origin at Lloyd’s, and is now supported 
both by underwriters there and by insurance companies. 

For many years marine underwriters in rating risks 
acted almost entirely on their own judgment. Hard times, 
promoted by excessive competition, emphasised the need 
for concerted action, and now marine underwriters have 
guidance in the rating of ships and on those parts of the 
rating of cargo risks which grew out of exceptional con- 
ditions during the war. The individual underwriter is still 
left with a great deal of discretion. He sees an immense 
variety of risks and how all kinds of trades, not directly 
associated with the United Kingdom, are carried on 
between many countries. This wide range, which is 
always being increased, shows how the security of 
insurance is wanted everywhere. During the war years 
much war risk insurance was written, and at one time 
losses were heavy. Steadily, as the submarine menace 
was defeated, the experience improved, and on balance 
substantial profits were earned. Last year, when the 
combined earnings of fire and accident insurance were 
reduced, marine underwriting made handsome contribu- 
tions to the total profits, not as the result of risks 
accepted during 1945 but in respect of the underwriting 
of previous years, for marine accounts are the slowest of 
all to be closed. Even now underwriters are still faced 
with liabilities for repairs to ships which had to be 
deferred during the war years, and the full cost cannot 
yet be estimated. 

Such, with aviation risks claiming a toll of lives and 
property and demanding recognition, are the principal 
types of insurance as they are now known. Each has 
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been devised to meet urgent needs, and each can be sub- 
divided into different sections requiring special study. 
The natural underwriting flair, ingenuity, and training of 
British insurance men ensure that as new risks appear the 
most determined efforts will be made at once to apply the 
insurance principle to them and to afford security to 
those who might otherwise be threatened with the 
possibility of serious loss, it may be overwhelming. Here 
are opportunities for good judgment, a high degree of skill, 
and cool courage. So far most risks, as they have been 
created through the growing complexities of civilisation, 
have lent themselves to insurance treatment. Almost 
every day some variation of method is seen in the pro- 
vision of this security. The foundations of insurance 
against the numerous risks associated with civil aviation 
in many parts of the world have already been well laid. 
Much pioneer work has been done. None can doubt that 
with the construction of more craft of expensive types 
the need for insurance will continue to expand in this 
direction, as in many others. 
CUTHBERT MAUGHAN. 


Art. 9—CONCERNING GERMANY. 


It was in the failure of the Big Three to work together 
in 1919 that the foundations of the Second World War 
were laid. This is fair and informed comment on our 
recent history. The separation of Powers began when 
France invited the U.S.A. and Great Britain to work 
together in a common Alliance for the winning and pre- 
serving of the peace, as they had worked in a common 
alliance, or at least effective association, for the winning 
of the war. Few there were in 1919 who did not resent 
what seemed the scepticism, even cynicism, of Clemenceau. 
To-day, he stands before the tribunal of history as the 
man of deepest insight into the character of the Germany 
of 1919—a head above other mortals who wandered about 
at the topmost levels. Did he not argue, with cogency 
and premonition, that the only force on earth adequate 
to prevent another war was precisely that combination 
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of dedicated force of the Big Three which alone had saved 
civilisation from the aggressive designs of the German 
First World War? Did he not say to Woodrow Wilson : 
Build by all means, if you will, this dream of a League of 
Nations into a structure men can see, but let the verte- 
bree column of it be the bone, nerve, and sinew of the Big 
Three ? Did he not reiterate, even as the ghostly voice 
of the shambles of the Northern Provinces of the Patrie, 
in every mood and tense and to the point of a resigned 
despair, that if the Big Three did not build the building, 
it would be built in vain ? 

President Wilson negated, and with him, presently, 
America, and said in effect: ‘I distrust the Big Three ; 
an evil spirit lies at the heart of all alliances. Balance of 
Power policies, by definition rooted in Alliance and 
Counter-Alliance, were the evil genius of the world which 
has gone down in ruin. The New World shall be built on 
the principle of a universal association of peoples and 
governments, a preponderance of this world’s powers 
against which nothing shall be left to contend. Thus, 
and thus alone, can war be overcome. Therefore the 
U.S.A. shall enter into no separate Alliance Covenants 
with France or Great Britain.’ 

In the contrary political philosophies, or at least, 
contrary conceptions of political expedience, of Wilson and 
Clemenceau, we have the first intimations of that deep- 
seated conflict in the bosom of the Western World, which 
in an astonishingly brief space of time wrecked the peace. 
The Conflict among the Big Three, which came into the 
open with the end of the other war, was the matrix of the 
resurrection of German military might. In a very few 
years the U.S.A. had gone home, to stay for a generation. 
In a very few years, with France and‘Great Britain as 
guardians of the European scene, the stern paper terms 
of disarmament of Germany of 1919 had become an under- 
ground conspiracy of retention backed by Von Seeckt ; 
had become a tolerated activity analogous to Black 
Marketeering a generation later ; had become by the time 
of the Stresemann Germany of 1926 a re-armament of 
limited scope, it is true, but nevertheless openly connived 
at by the Western World. Germany, by 1926, was build- 
ing the world’s best ‘ civilian ’ aircraft ; she had designed 
a wonderful new submarine; her new tanks were in a 
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well-advanced stage of tanking; it was only the very 
smallest minority of the Reichstag Members of the 
German Social Democratic Party who dared to resist the 
proposition that the new German Pocket Battleship 
‘ Bismarck’ should not be built. 

It is a frighteningly simple generalisation from the 
history of the last vanished generation: This time, we 
must do better ! 

History does not repeat itself. But warsdo. I know 
that there are so many new factors in the present situation 
in Europe and the world that the argument can easily be 
made plausible that what was relevant in 1919 is no 
longer relevant in 1946. Therefore, it can be argued, if 
the new Big Three, in which Russia counts as formerly 
France counted, should repeat all the symptoms of a 
generation ago, it does not follow that the same con- 
clusions can be drawn. Perhaps we can say, in the mood 
in which we find ourselves, that a philosophy which is 
enticed by, and lays stress upon, the differences, is a 
philosophy of optimism, while the one which looks 
exclusively to the similarities is one of pessimism. Cer- 
tainly, in well-informed circles, not to say as the spirit of 
the time, there is plenty of pessimism abroad. Presum- 
ably, the true philosopher would be he who could hold in 
mind a balance between the similarities and the differences. 
He would possess what we call realism, and it is such a 
philosopher we fain would have take us by the hand and 
lead us through the tangle of what man has made of man 
in the still unrealised community of Europe. 

If I dwell on the Germany and the Europe of a genera- 
tion ago, it is because it is proper and fitting todoso. We 
are on the march of our second year of occupation of 
Germany: we, that is, the Big Three of the U.S.A., 
Russia, and ourselves. Perhaps we should make more in 
language and in fact of France than we do, and speak of 
a Big Four. To say ‘ Four ’ is one of the new elements in 
our situation, and it is a safe forecast that France will play 
a progressively larger réle, and, in any case, no mean one, 
in the shaping of the Germany and the Europe of to- 
morrow. In our second year, we have no Peace Treaty. 
On the other occasion, after the same lapse of time, we 
were considering the Peace Treaty in retrospect, and the 
late Lord Keynes was busy with his indictment in his 
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* Economic Consequences of the Peace.’ That is another 
new element; we are, this time, doing the peace, so to 
say, in a leisurely manner. Indeed, there are plenty of 
other new elements. We are not sitting on the Rhine 
bridges, this time; we are everywhere in Germany. 
There is no spot of German soil where we are not. Itisa 
Germany of many features, too, in which, for the duration, 
we have domiciled ourselves. The like of it was, indeed, 
never seen before. I am shocked by the ease with which 
all these ‘new’ elements cease to affect the conscious- 
ness. The other night, in Essen, for example, I watched 
a German putting up a piece of jagged, rusty tin, say two 
yards by one, laterally to rest on a pile of stone and debris 
which was once, presumably, the wall of his home. 
Hardly an element in all this which is not terrifically new. 
After speaking to him, I got an invitation to visit him in 
his new parlour. I went down a side alley, so to say, 
with piles of debris on either side to mark the divide. 
Another rectangular turn, and I found myself in two 
tiniest rooms, one a workshop and the other a parlour, the 
sleeping compartment, and a whole host of other con- 
centrated functions combined. Either of them reminded 
me of the size of a prison cell. But how neat was the 
parlour-bedroom ; even a few flowers on the windowsill, 
if that is the correct approximation to what once was a 
blessed opening on to heaven. The man, in his thirties, 
was cheerful. After telling me that the tin tabernacle 
he had erected for the umteenth time was meant to keep 
thieves out—for, mixed in the ruin between it and the 
parlour was many a choice log of charred wood for next 
winter’s homely fire—he began to expound a philosophy 
of gratitude. Gratitude that things might have been so 
much worse ; gratitude that he had a home; gratitude 
and a smile and a cheer, because there were the intangibles 
which kept life going. Gratitude for his work. Did any- 
one ever see a more beautifully tidy and orderly set of 
tools as he had displayed in his next-door workroom ? 
There, with his bench, saw, chisel, and a variety of tools 
without a name for me, he had established a fraternity of 
work with mankind. He was really strong with a great 
strength. 

In the same small room was a woman from whom a 
little of the shekinah had departed. She was a Hungarian ; 
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had arrived but a few days ago, after a longish trek, full 
of new events: I mean, having to give up one’s luggage 
and remnants of earthly possessions under threat of force 
and without consideration ; having to give away portions 
of clothing in which one stood; doing the trek while 
submitting passively to personal violence, and things like 
that. Was she an old friend, a thousand times welcome, 
though penniless? Was she a casual transient, pro- 
foundly grateful for the protection of a strange man ? 
Who was I to ask questions such as these of them? But 
I do make the point that this Germany is staggeringly 
new, and it is so in a multiplicity of particulars: ‘new’ 
homes, ‘ new’ towns, ‘new’ villages, oh, ‘new’ every- 
thing. The flowers that grow amid the ruins in multi- 
tudes, like a caress which nature offers to the folly of 
man, are the same flowers which grow round St Paul’s. 
Every little piece of cultivable space amid the immense 
shattered spaces which was once a city, has been made 
into a concentrated vegetable garden, with a sunflower 
thrown in. Cheek by jowl they stand, the garden and the 
shambles. ‘ Every German to-day has a garden,’ said a 
German to me. Newness everywhere. Nevertheless ; 
as with a sunrise, so with a ruin. We go, by averages, 
once in a lifetime to the top of a high mountain to do our- 
selves the honour to absorb the unspeakable marvel of 
a sunrise. After a week of ruins, the occupying powers 
(shall I say, Germans, too ?) go.to sleep in forgetfulness 
of what once were homes. 


‘Custom hangs upon us with a weight ; heavy as frost, 
Deep almost as life.’ 


Giving appropriate credit to this large, almost catholic 
newness about us, you do wrong if you assume that you 
can say 1919” and get away with ‘ 1946.” I do not 
seek to draw comfort from this shattering devastation 
which is Germany to-day, but I do emphasise, and while 
the emotion of a first sunrise is upon me, that this is a 
terrifyingly phantastic new Germany. It is newness which 
makes a distinction and a difference. It is an atmo- 
sphere which dogs one’s steps. It is everywhere; no 
escape from it—Germans and occupying powers alike. A 
hundred volcanoes have belched forth an upheaval of 
universal destruction ; nothing is as it was. We go about 
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our daily tasks the morning after. The earth is still warm 
under our feet. A wisp: of black smoke, diminishing to 
zero, rises from a hundred blackened, silent cones, through 
an atmosphere which has the blue serenity and the silken 
sunniness of creation’s first day. 

But what of Germany itself, and of the Germans? I 
am bound to say that the strongest single line I see in that 
territorial and human landscape is one drawn from North 
to South. Or, rather, it is a random irregular line such 
as a drunken man would make on such a wander. Russia 
and her subject population is on one side of this line ; the 
rest of us with our subject population are on the other. 
I cannot disguise from myself; you cannot disguise from 
yourself ; none of us can disguise from one another, the 
fact that the Big Three have become, in eighteen months— 
well, like that. 

There are many lesser and fainter lines to be seen in 
the German human landscape; but the Eastern-Western 
divide is, for the time being, like a Chinese Wall or an 
erupted mountain range across the country. It is a major 
determinative in the life of the Germans. All Germans 
know this is so; they think about it in the quiet; they 
talk about it readily in the open. A working girl I talked 
to in Westphalia was soon telling me she was a fugitive. 
She was from the other side of the divide—‘ from the 
East.’ She had lived with her family some forty miles 
from Breslau, in what had been, as she said, the least 
perturbed part of Europe during the whole war. It was 
only with the end of war, and with the coming of the 
Russians to Breslau that war had become a factor in local 
life. From then, for a year the small town population 
had been harried, first by the Russians, and then later by 
the Poles. In temporary flight families had fallen into 
the hands, too, of the Czechs. In respect of treatment all 
three were classified on the same level. The home had 
been looted ; everything gone, relatives killed, shot, raped, 
brutally handled—all the familiar stories of the tapering 
off of war into non-war anarchy. The girl had arrived 
in Westphalia four months ago, with two young brothers 
and a father and. mother—bringing with them what the 
Hungarian woman brought to Essen, viz. nothing—and to 
a Westphalian population which had been anything but 
friendly in its reception. 

2L2 
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This fugitive is typical of the new Germany. She is 
everywhere ; in the towns and the countryside, tucked 
away in farms and cottages, and everywhere she bears 
testimony to the Chinese wall of division which like a 
sword has cut her folk in twain. These memories are 
still more powerful than any propaganda in shaping the 
thought of the popular mind. It would be an error to 
think, however, that Russia merely signifies the grim 
memories of the first weeks of the occupation. Russia, 
too, is on the march, and not least in her technique for the 
management of the conquered Germans. Russia has set 
to work with her own realistic policy of agrarian revolution, 
of a controlled urban or factory industry, of managed 
political parties, of a ehampioning of a restored and 
centralised Germany in the pattern of her own mind. 
The Molotov language in the second year is precise and 
compact, as to Russia’s intent from the ground of the 
Germany of the East. He has told us that ‘ it is incorrect 
to identify Hitler Germany with the German people’ ; 
Germany, ‘thanks to her industrial might... is an 
important link in the whole system of world economy.’ 
It would be incorrect ‘to adopt a policy of annihilating 
Germany as a State, or to agrarianise her, wiping out her 
main industrial centre.’ Germany must have ‘ her own 
industry and foreign trade,’ although she should be 
deprived of the economic and military potentiality to rise 
again as an aggressive force; she should become ‘a 
democratic and peace-loving State with a prosperous 
agriculture, industry and foreign trade.’ It is obvious 
‘that without the Ruhr, Germany cannot exist as an 
independent and viable State’; as for the federalisation 
of Germany, that is for the German people to decide. 
‘ The attitude of the Allied authorities is one thing, while 
the German people’s real desire . . . is another.’ Russia 
‘should not stand in the way of the German people’s 
rightful aspirations,’ provided they are ‘democratic .. . 
and non-aggressive.’ 

Such words express much that is dear to the heart of 
the patriotic and slowly re-awakening German. The words 
are buttressed by a most powerful pervasive and per- 
suasive propaganda. Whether the Russian way of life 
will support the propaganda is another matter. Pro- 
paganda has a satiation point of its own. Deeds in the 
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long run speak louder than words. The Russian policy 
therefore is subject to a heavy barrage which comes from 
contact and experience of the Russian way of life. Per- 
haps one can indicate a slump in the effect of Russian 
propaganda. The active faith of fugitives is that some- 
how, and somewhen, Russians and Poles alike will vanish 
and that they, the fugitives, will come into a restored 
freedom again. A second generalisation, tenaciously held 
by Germans in the West, is that the differences between 
the Russians and the rest is so great as to be unbridgable. 
In this they find true comfort and a source of hope. The 
belief in the incapacity of the Big Three to work together 
may be said to be the greatest source of uplift which exists 
in the German mind to-day. 

The British Zone is dominated by the Ruhr industry : 
by what has happened, what is happening, and what is to 
happen to it. We should be more precise, for Ruhr 
industry is no longer Krupps. The 60,000 and more Iron 
and Steel workers out of whose loins and collective effort 
sprang the re-armament of Germany, are no more. Not 
even a skilled worker can work in a factory which has 
been laid flat, or in one of the lucky ones which kept its 
shape, but has been dismantled. Nor can these skilled 
labourers live on their past savings, though I do not 
doubt that under the late régime there were many modest 
competences accumulated. The Black Market provides 
a corner for the one-time employed worker with a sur- 
viving modest competence. It is possible even without a 
small established capital of this kind, to make a modest 
livelihood in this shady but vigorous institution. A few 
hens suffice, provided the hens lay eggs. There are 
numbers of ex-wounded German soldiers who drag out 
a protracted non-work existence. A social survey of the 
ways and means by which men and women make a living, 
or part of a living, or more than a living in these shades 
of our very modern world, and of the number of persons 
involved, would yield results of human ingenuity to make 
meek the heart of a Just Man; for the Black Market, like 
the human body, is fearfully and wonderfully made. But 
it offers no long life for the displaced iron and steel worker. 
He must find another occupation. The occupying power 
will help him to make coal-mining a first. priority in his 
choice ; for the Ruhr of to-day is essentially the coal which 
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can be got out of it. The primary and overwhelming 
problem of the Ruhr, for the time being, is the restoration 
of the mining industry to the productivity of its best pre- 
war years. Apart from above-ground demolitions, the 
mines as such have come through undamaged. They were 
the ideal ‘ Anderson’ war-time shelter. But man-power 
fails; skilled workers at the face are especially short. 
There are psychological factors both of immediate and 
remote causation which are a heavy drag on production. 
The quarter of a million miners estimated to be in the 
industry, require an increase of a further 100,000. There 
is the big task of converting unskilled into the skilled face 
worker, the hewer who is so much the key man of the 
mine. 

Recently while in the North of England I had a long 
talk with a Bevin boy whose father, also an ex-miner, was 
an old friend of mine. This excellent-timbered Bevin 
boy assured me that he did not know a single one of his 
kind who would remain in the mining industry a day longer 
than he must. He gave me the reasons. He was pre- 
paring to be an engineer when he was drafted into the 
mine. He wanted to be an engineer. He would never 
be able to settle in the mine. It wasn’t his way of life. 
He did not complain about the wages, nor did he say there 
was any lack of human appreciation within the working 
arena. It was, in so many ways, an alien life which pro- 
duced a psychological incompatibility. Such a con- 
versation is a good introduction to the difficulties in the 
Ruhr. The problem of maintaining an adequate labour 
supply for the coal mines is not anew one. It has existed, 
in fact, for more than a hundred years as a constant pro- 
blem, since the rise and expansion of modern industrialism. 
By the middle part of the nineteenth century the coal 
owners of the Ruhr, faced with the delightful possibility 
of a revolutionary expansion in the demand for coal, 
were driven pit by pit, company by company, to face the 
practical issue of how to attract and to keep a permanent 
supply of labour for the mines. Houses had to be built 
in the neighbourhood of the mines, old and new ; school 
facilities had to be provided for their children; the 
miners’ physical and mental wants had to be catered for ; 
the mine owner could not afford to neglect the miner when 
he was ill; his widow’s standard of life, combined with 
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the burial of her husband, was something again, the mine 
owner learned, to respect, prepare for and meet. For 
over a century there has been an elaborate development of 
a social policy to care for the miner—a policy covering in 
practice every aspect of the life and death of the miner 
and his family—such as makes in this respect the mining 
industry of Germany not only a pioneer one in Germany, 
in comparison with all her other industries, but, has made 
the German mining industry one that could hold its head 
with pride among the other mining industries in the world. 
Houses at cheap rents, the consumers’ stores, insurance 
policies for sickness, accident and death, lectures, technical 
educational systems as part of the working life, care of the 
mothers, the widows and the children—the Ruhr mining 
industry has built up a code of Industrial and State Social 
help, and given the miner in terms of comparative wages 
a standard of life which was one of the open secrets of the 
astonishing success and prosperity of the mining industry, 
in a century of the transformation of Germany from a 
predominantly agricultural to the industrial-military 
Germany which has done so much, in two world wars, to 
bring both Germany and Europe into a common grave. 

But even before these wars, the difficulty of securing 
adequate continuity of labour in the mines was being felt. 
Foreign labour, especially Poles, was drawn in. Parents 
came to prefer other occupations for their children. The 
youths themselves were often fired by other ambitions 
than to reproduce for another generation the lives of their 
fathers in the same industry and often at the same pit. 
The mechanisation of the mines, especially since the end of 
last century, brought its own disturbance of the labour 
supply. The disinclination to be a miner was, therefore, 
present in Germany years before the temporary solution 
of the Bevin boy was adopted in either country. Hitler 
himself was sufficiently sensitive to the mining situation, 
for military reasons, as to leave nothing undone which 
would strengthen the morale of the miner and his family 
as a son and creator of the Third Reich. To a slowly 
growing problem of labour wastage in the mining industry, 
cumulative in its effects, has been added the consequences 
of a second war and the unique devastation which makes 
the ghostly setting of the mining industry in the new 
‘ German industry of peace.’ 
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To rehabilitate the mining industry of the Ruhr for 
the purposes of a ‘ peace’ requirement is plainly a com- 
plicated and a herculean task. I would not say that the 
task of a British Minister of Mines is child’s play in com- 
parison. He has, indeed, some points of difficulty in 
common. But at least he can, with the mandate of the 
country behind him, get on with the job of planning the 
industry in the national interest and the national need. 
The authorities in Germany cannot. The British 
authority in the Ruhr has been struggling into a second 
year to achieve, as is proper by agreement, a policy 
accepted by all four of the occupying powers. In the 
absence of this agreement, great strides forward have been 
taken, prodigious material and human difficulties over- 
come. Amid them all no problem has been so serious, 
continuous, and fundamental as the building up of an 
adequate, and an adequately skilled, labour force in the 
pits. The mines have had the first call on the available 
labour supply in the Ruhr; miners among German 
prisoners of war have been released for resumption of 
work as miners ; Poles, Italians, and others, already in the 
industry at the close of the war, have, wherever possible, 
been retained ; fugitives have been drawn into it; other 
categories of workers for whom no employment exists of 
the kind in which they have been trained, are now in the 
mining industry. The problem set is truly colossal. It 
is set under conditions of maximum adversity. On its 
solution depends, perhaps more than on any other single 
factor, the success of the administration of the British 
zone. By comparison, one may say that Agriculture runs 
itself, so much can the farmer be trusted to look after his 
land, and so undisturbed and so numerous are the German 
farmers on the countryside of the West. 

To the discontents of the Bevin boy, add the effect 
of a low diet, of very bad housing conditions, of large 
numbers being brought into the industry they have never 
seen before ; of working daily under the conditions of a 
military occupation. Talk to this fringe of inducted 
labour which has never known the mining industry before 
and which belongs to the indispensable effort to increase 
the total labour supply by a further 100,000. You will 
hear of many of the recruits running away; complaints 
in plenty of the poor quality of food, of living conditions, 
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of wages, of lack of clothing. Large numbers want to go 
back at the earliest opportunity to the trade they have 
left behind. Unlike the Bevin boy of whom I spoke, 
there is for them no such trade to which they can return. 
They differ among themselves as to whether there should 
be industrial conscription of all German youth for a period 
in the mines. Some would like to see the fugitives alone 
converted into miners ; others think that every German 
youth ought to be free to choose his job. Some would 
favour a compulsory system of labour provided that the 
coal produced were used for the reconstruction of Germany, 
or if the coal produced were kept in Germany. 

How to create a contended and adequate labour supply 
in the Ruhr mining industry remains a major issue. What 
is certain is that British taxpayers will not continue to foot 
a bill running into 80,000,000. a year to support an 
industry which cannot maintain itself by its own pro- 
ductive labour. Nor is the impatience of the U.S.A. 
administration in the economic sphere an isolated pheno- 
menon. If, when every reasonable effort has been made, 
a common policy cannot be agreed upon among the four, 
we can be certain that a policy where two or three can 
agree will be pursued. The Ruhr mining industry has 
impressive material, moral, social, and educational founda- 
tions on which to build. Within the British administra- 
tion there is accumulating an experience adequate to the 
task. It is not too much to suppose that the inheritance 
of the past can be transformed into an even more humanly 
dignified and economically productive achievement under 
a dynamic drive which produces for peace requirements 
and which, in one way or another, is a major instrument 
for any peace, contentment, or prosperity in Europe. 
We may venture the prediction that in the re-building of 
the villages, towns, and cities of Germany (will they be on 
a Garden City plan ?), it will be the miners of the Ruhr 
who, in their own interest, will set the pace and achieve 
the models which the rest of Germany may be inspired 
to follow. 

What of Germany’s youth as they are seen through the 
eyes of the British zone ? They can be classified into two 
groups: the youth from fourteen to eighteen years, and 
those from eighteen say, to twenty-five. The first have 
spent all their lives under the influence of the totalitarian 
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Nazi regime, in education, in the use of leisure, in the 
comprehensive organisation of the State from birth which 
sought to model a uniform type of believer for the Ger- 
many to come. But they have, as a group, while living 
through the war period, not had the experience of war as 
soldiers or direct participants, save as under-age 
youngsters, and this group, no doubt, constitutes a not 
negligible minority. The older group has had most of its 
schooling in the Hitler schools and had been further shaped 
in the experience of the war, save when exempted in the 
reserved occupations. 

With a foreground of a second year of military defeat 
and enemy occupation, both of these groups, I think, find 
a real pleasure in contemplating the past. They are 
quick to deny that they were ever ‘ politisiert ’ in the days 
when they belonged to the Hitler Youth or the Association 
of German Girls, and they are happy to tell of the enjoy- 
able days they had in those good old days. The dancing, 
the singing, the tramps, the life under canvas, the com- 
radeship : these are the experiences, it would seem, which 
made for them what has already become the mirage round 
it of a golden age. - 

For the younger group Youth Associations of various 
kinds are coming into being. I counted fourteen of them 
in one district. They group mainly into secular organisa- 
tions for gymnastics and sports ; ‘ Free German ’ associa- 
tions; Evangelical and Catholic Youth Groups; 
with boys and girls separately organised. Political 
organisations for those under eighteen are forbidden, but 
it is not unreasonable to think that many of the Youth 
associations take on a political colouring. This is not- 
ably the case with Communist and Social Democratic 
Youth. 

Much is being attempted in the way of Adult Educa- 
tion, which it is hoped will appeal to the older youth. 
Subjects like Geology, Economics, Philosophy, Democracy, 
Art, and Music are of frequent occurrence. The word 
Democracy is having a protracted innings in these lecture 
courses and discussion groups. Youth Homes and centres 
for education, lectures, concerts, etc. are slowly appearing 
in the countryside. When one remembers the shortage 
of houses and buildings of all kinds, each addition repre- 
sents a solid victory for youth. 
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Those youth who have been through the war are 
among the disillusioned and the cynical. The sick and 
wounded among them tend to take an unconscionable 
long time to recover and continue to eke out a living for 
lengthy periods in the leisurely activities of the Black 
Market. It is common form to say that these are the sort 
of Germans for whom compulsion to labour in the mines 
ought to be the order of the day. They are, however, 
among many other qualifications, expert in camouflage. 
One can buy registration cards and official stamps, too, 
for a consideration, on the Black Market. This type of 
youth is not above using a gun at night, and is the sort 
of human material out of which the Nazi Party was 
recruited at the end of the last war. 

The religious associations are attracting some fine types 
of German youth. It is not unusual for three thousand 
of them to foregather for a Kreis religious festival of 
Evangelical Christians. Half a dozen choirs will assist ; 
a couple of hundred wind instruments; impressive and 
beautiful music ; three sermons may be preached in the 
course of an afternoon. The proceedings are marked by 
earnest listening; the sermons are of thoughtful, forth- 
right Gospel, the preaching of the Word untainted by any 
overriding claims of man or government. Not all of such 
a gathering on a Sunday afternoon are young. Every 
age is there ; but one of the preachers is the Secretary of 
the Evangelical Youth Movement, and the spectator 
would at once see that the number of youth in the vast 
congregation is far larger than he would expect to see in 
any parallel theoretical gathering which might be taking 
place in Britain. 

The youth of Germany has stiffened its back in passing 
from the first to the second of the years of the occupation. 
He is sceptical about ‘ Democracy.’ You would be a fool 
if you thought he was in love with the British. Perhaps 
he is even a little ostentatiously ‘independent’ in his 
bearing. If you, as a foreigner, go to one of his meetings, 
he prefers to see you in civilian dress. In any event, 
only a very small minority is in any youth organisation 
of any kind whatsoever. There are many apprentices 
to the Black Market among the very young. 

But it is in the realm of the depths, in the regions 
where Weltanschauung and religion assume content and 
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form, that the Germans are most interesting, both to 
themselves and tous. It is not seemly, among the masses 
of the people, to expect new pearls to be shining yet in 
the hard and tightly locked valve-shells of their hearts. 
Their eyes are too strained in looking for the bread which 
perishes ; the heavenly bread has an illusionary appear- 
ance. I stopped to talk to a couple of old mothers, who 
were resting after carrying a small bag of cabbages and 
possibly other vegetables up quite a small hill. They 
were both pale; both out of breath. They both were 
free to admit that the little effort made them ‘ faint ’ and 
they had to rest. Such people do not talk about the love 
of God or the merits of Democracy, but they wil! readily 
speak in the simplest words and in the most resigned but 
pleading voices, about what folly war is and why should all 
these sorrows be poured upon them; and if we only 
could get rid of war ! 

As a Weltanschauung the Marxist doctrine of dia- 
lectical materialism and the paradise of the Socialist 
society to come, still has a place, and more among the 
Social Democratic Party publications than those of the 
Communists. The language has a plaintive sound as of 
something dead but not yet buried. The Communists, 
who think they are shrewder and more realistic, for this 
reason, perhaps, eschew the formal ideology with which 
for a generation they have flooded the world. 

The only alternative expression which holds all life 
together, apart from indifference, cynicism and despair, is 
the proclamation of the Christian religion. In this sphere 
there is, I am persuaded, a stirring in the Deeps. I 
‘picked up the other day, for example, a 60-page booklet 
by Professor Edmund Schlink, ‘ Die Gnade in Gottes 
Gericht ’ (Grace in God’s Judgment). It is the confession 
of one German man done in sermon and put later into 
book form, towards the end of the cataclysm and as the 
spasm of the end passed through him. It has for me the 
quality of a Pilgrim’s Progress, and of a pilgrim, to boot, 
who belongs to our very own modern time. I was deeply 
moved. Some region he had touched proclaimed him a 
Christian brother. I think he is saying things, too, 
which have a validity for the British no less than the 
German Christian at this cataclysmic time. The book, 
too, contains a resonance and depth which perhaps could 
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only come from the heart of a devastated Europe. Sucha 
piece of writing should appear in English too. One 
swallow of re-birth does not make a summer. But 
Edmund Schlink, now promoted to a Chair of Theology 
at Heidelberg, is by no means an isolated swallow. As 
one who took an interest in the religious mind of Germany 
in the years preceding Germany’s war, I find myself free 
to confess that much more has been happening in the 
Christian sphere than the Hitler régime allowed the outer 
world to see, or to have publicity. There are many 
Christian men and women who have lived heroically in 
these hidden years ; many who would not use the name of 
Christian, who have emulated their example. This is 
not the place to itemise these discoveries. But they are 
there ; real lives lived, some still living ; they cannot fail. 
German youth, too, is being affected by such men. The 
quality of the Congregation confesses to the testimony 
they have left ; the struggle of the Confessional Church in 
the pre-war and the war years is bearing a rich harvest 
in the peace. I do not know who is the Maritain of Ger- 
many, but I do know that the struggle against the late 
régime in the Catholic Church was a sustained and real 
one, and again more impressive than the Hitler-controlled 
press allowed the outside world to know. There are 
individual Catholics and Protestants who are able to 
work together in Christ’s name. There is a vitality and 
interest in Church life which compares at least as favour- 
ably as any statement of truth in comparative measure- 
ment which could be made of our own country. An 
Oecumenical Church has come into existence in Germany 
with a deep sense of national mission and call to regenera- 
tion at the heart of it. We shall hear more later about 
a social and political Gospel from Germany. In respect 
of these overdue amplifications of Christian teaching, it 
may well be Luther’s days are drawing at long last to an 
end. 

Let me end as I began. This is Germany after her 
second attempt to gain world power by war. Elements 
are present, both new and old. The old Big Three have 
become the new Big Three. The old Big Three have 
taught us much in retrospect. These teachings are per- 
meating the new Big Three, and the life of man in Europe 
in a thousand ways, in a new economical, political, and 
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religious setting. When we add the sum of old and new 
together, however painful the language may be, it is 
perhaps appropriate that in the struggle for the achieve- 
ment. of a new human dignity in Europe, Germany should 
be cut in twain so essentially by her own hand as she has 
been. The very division is an open invitation to the 
European mind to resolve a conflict which all Europe has 
to share. It is historically fitting that a Germany which 
should twice have brought Europe to the brink of destruc- 
tion, should now have become a laboratory, divided 
against itself, in which the dominant philosophies of 
Europe struggle for expression and solution. 

I do not know whether out of Germany a new synthesis 
for the guidance of Europe will come. But I do know 
that it is precisely because such possibilities exist that 
Germany and the German people are of such significance, 
both to themselves and to the rest of the world. Could 
we be, I find myself asking, on the threshold of a creative 
era in German public life and policy which, following a 
destructive one, would do for Germany and the world 
what Bach and Beethoven did, when God played through 
them as His chosen instruments of music ? 

RENNIE SMITH. 


Art. 10.—THE COURSE OF CONSERVATIVE POLITICS. 


IN its career a State peruses many chapters of the book of 
history, but not by any means every chapter and never 
quite the same series as a sister State. The British have 
selected monarchy, tyranny, monarchy, constitutional 
government, with occasional glances at aristocracy and 
oligarchy. The Americans began with monarchy: it 
changed to tyranny and they revolted into constitutional 
government to which, like the British, they have given a 
modern democratic gloss. The Russians have alternated 
between monarchy and tyranny with periodic incursions 
into oligarchy. 

It seems impossible that any State, once having 
achieved it, should retain in perpetuity Constitutional 
Government, that best and noblest form of rule, the 
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Politeia of Aristotle. In that the Rule of Law is para- 
mount. In that government is for all classes by the con- 
sent of all classes, variety in class distinction is main- 
tained, with vigour added by the continuous inter-pene- 
tration of class boundaries. In that there is the perfect 
blend of Liberty and Order without denial to any man both 
of the right of participation in government and a free 
place in the society which he governs. In that liberty of 
thought, of speech, and of association are limited only at 
the boundaries of public conscience and morality. In 
that the people are disciplined by themselves and thus the 
rights of minorities are safeguarded. 

We must acknowledge how far England in this century 
has moved away from a constitution which served her so 
well in the last. The great question is whether by en- 
lightened education we can take a conscious jump back, 
not to Victorian conditions but to Victorian forms, or 
whether we are marked down by the finger of fate to move 
ever deeper into proletarian democracy and then, because 
there is no stopping here, into the darker and direr methods 
of government which we threw off in the middle ages, and 
under which Asiatic Europe now groans and strains. 

It is only enlightened education that will save a 
universal franchise from promoting totalitarian rule. 
Let us recall the words of Lord Macaulay.* 


‘I have long been convinced that institutions purely 
democratic must, sooner of later, destroy liberty or civilisa- 
tion, or both. In Europe, where the population is dense, the 
effect of such institutions would be almost instantaneous. I 
have not the smallest doubt that if we had a purely democratic 
government here the effect would be the same. Either the 
poor would plunder the rich and civilisation would perish, or 
order and prosperity would be saved by a strong military 
government and liberty would perish. . . . There will be, I 
fear, spoliation. The spoliation will increase the distress. 
The distress will produce fresh spoliation. When a society 
has entered on its downward progress, either civilisation or 
liberty must perish. Either some Cesar or Napoleon will 
seize the reins of government with a strong hand, or your 
Republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid waste by 
barbarians in the Twentieth Century as the Roman Empire 
was in the Fifth; with this difference, that the Huns and 





* Letter to an American friend, 1853. 
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Vandals who ravaged the Roman Empire came from without, 
and that your Huns and Vandals will have been engendered 
within your own country and by your own institutions.’ 

Many Conservatives in the pre-war decades feared the 
swift onset of mass democracy and believed it would 
destroy the English way of life. They forgot that Lord 
Baldwin made the franchise universal half a century after 
Mr Forster’s Act. Nor did they foresee the sound 
strategy that led to Mr Butler’s Measure of 1944. We are 
too near events, nevertheless, to offer proof that political 
power has not been devolved upon the people too soon. 
We can only express our faith and conviction that it is 
not so. 

It is one of the great facts of politics that when political 
power is transferred to the masses the degree of economic 
freedom retained is in direct ratio to the degree of educa- 
tion enjoyed. The ‘peoples’ revolution in primitive 
Russia has led to the establishment of an oligarchic, if not 
tyrannical, regime and to an overall standard of living 
which Mr Arthur Koestler estimates at 30 per cent. below 
that of Czarist days. We must resist the temptation to 
draw conclusions about this country from the events of 
the last twelve months. To do so would be to point at 
the paradox of the exercise of the people’s electoral power 
resulting in such a curtailment of their liberties as has 
never before been seen and to deduce from this that the 
degree of their education was insufficient to maintain the 
continuity of English life upon traditional and progressive 
lines. It is too soon to say whether we have stepped out 
of the orderly context of the Politeia into the morass of 
mass democracy. Indeed, it is impossible for the con- 
temporary observer to record the trend of events. A 
study of the cheaper newspapers would lead him to con- 
clude that it was so. A study of the actions of Labour 
Members in the House one year after victory provides 
evidence to the opposite effect. British institutions have 
a strength and stubbornness which defeat popular 
invasion. They have an attractiveness and personality 
which in time compel a change in the popular view. For 
all that the popular view remains in essence. It is 
expressed in a vote and we are governed in accordance 
with it. 

Many Conservatives do not yet realise how seriously 
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their constitutional pillar has been levered out of its 
foundations by the events of last year. The party has 
always been the guardian of the Ordered State. Its sons 
devoted their lives to the service of the Crown in Parlia- 
ment, in Diplomacy, in local administration, and in the 
armed forces. It disposed of great patronage, of landed 
wealth and, more lately, of industrial wealth also. Its 
writ ran to the four corners of the world. Few there were 
in positions of trust and responsibility, from the mayor to 
the midshipman, from the manager to the magistrate 
who were not connected by faith or family with the acts 
of Conservative statesmen, whose successes they acclaimed 
and whose misfortunes they bemoaned. For a hundred 
years or more the Conservative party has marshalled and 
escorted the cavalcade of Empire while the Liberals 
busied themselves about the stabling and coach-houses, 
providing fodder for the horses and leisure for the 
grooms. 

The change occurred when the waiting and watching 
masses at the Grand Parade decided that chairs for the 
elderly and buns for the young were more comforting than 
the flags they were given to wave. The Labour party 
began to make ground over the Liberals, to strip them one 
by one of their policies of Reform and Amelioration, to 
outshout them in Freedom and Economic Rights. By 
the end of the last war the reformist element in Liberalism 
had passed across to Labour and henceforth Social 
Betterment was a weapon in the latter’s hands. The 
acceptance at about the same time of the principle of 
Planning by the Labour party provided the opening round 
in the onslaught on Conservatives. Planning is a function 
of Order and not of Freedom and in so far as any planning 
had been attempted it was by Conservatives rather than 
by Liberals. The battle accordingly began to move our 
way. It is likely that if a general election had been held 
in 1939, in spite of their Pacifist record, Labour would 
have been returned, using the two-handed engine of 
Planning and Economic Freedom. The war accelerated 
the process and made certain the result. The inevitable 
mobilised and collectivised society which Conservatives 
had helped to create over twenty years held up the 
Planning Excalibur for Labour to seize ; the bombing and 
separation of families threw the rose-covered Beveridge 
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cottage into stark relief. Labour has climbed to power 
on footholds in each of the traditional pillars of our 
constitution using and transmuting the time-honoured 
masonry of each. It now rests triumphant on the pedi- 
ment, but with mutually destructive policies in both hands. 


PLANNING AND PROGRESS 


The last century, which was a century of free enter- 
prise, produced an abundance of new ideas and great 
fertility and resource. It also produced want, unem- 
ployment, and malnutrition, which the development of 
the economic, social, and medical sciences are gradually 
teaching us how to cure. No one would think of blaming 
the doctors for not using penicillin in the Crimean War, 
and no one should blame the economists and politicians for 
not using modern monetary techniques to ward off the 
slump of 1929. The fact was that no one knew how to do 
it. That great economic doctor, Lord Keynes, had made 
his discoveries, it is true, but it took time before they 
could be universally applied. A Conservative Govern- 
ment would, had it been in power, have applied them 
to-day. It will apply them in future but without that 
power-conscious restrictive attitude adopted by the 
Labour party. It is just this attitude which is creating 
the new danger, the danger of stifled progress. 

Mankind progresses by individual original thought and 
initiative. A State which is regulated and planned to a 
common level deliberately retards the development of 
culture and civilisation. The idea of central planning as 
a political objective means that at a particular moment of 
time the Socialists in power decide to do the planning and 
everyone else immediately becomes a part of the plan 
they have made. A limit is at once set to the desires of 
every one except the planners, and ultimate freedom is 
lost. Mr Shinwell is in just this predicament at the 
moment. Nationalisation of coal means that now he and 
not the colliery owners are responsible for getting the coal. 
They had economic powers. Mr Shinwell has political 
and police powers as well. If he does not use them, will 
he be any more successful in getting coal than the men he 
has spent twenty years in vilifying? If he does use them 
it will be the end of economic liberty, for men will be 
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compelled to remain in the mines who believe that they 
have something else to give to life. 

The danger of engrossing to the State a great enter- 
prise like coal has another aspect besides that of human 
liberty. I only use coal as an example of what applies to 
practically every nationalised industry. By no means all 
scientists are convinced that coal is the right source of 
power to develop in this century. There are other sources 
like oil, hydro-electricity, and atomic energy. Our future 
as a great nation depends on abundant supplies of cheap 
fuel. Once you harness the State to one of these power 
enterprises, you create.a great vested interest in its 
successful operation. The prestige of the State is in- 
volved. Hundreds of millions of pounds will be poured 
into it by secret and open subsidy. The law of supply 
and demand, which is the only known road to progress, 
is thrown to the four winds. Nothing could be worse 
than to discover in twenty years that while other free 
enterprise countries have forged ahead with the develop- 
ment of new fuel processes, we have been left behind 
because for political reasons too great a proportion of 
money and resources have been diverted to bolstering up 
en industry which by the nature of things should have 
been allowed to decline. Of course, the economic methods 
of the last century would have taken care of this problem, 
but at great cost in social damage. Now, under this 
Government, we look as if we are passing to the opposite 
extreme and extolling social security and equality at the 
price of economic progress. 

Nationalisation sterilises progress not only because it 
fosters a vested interest but also because it eliminates 
competition. With the exception of Cable and Wireless 
and Civil Aviation the Government has chosen the worst 
possible enterprises to nationalise, though the decision to 
nationalise these two can be attacked on grounds other 
than the danger to economic progress. There is nothing 
to be said for nationalising internal industries which are 
not competitive with internal industries in other countries, 
for example, coal and railways and, to a large extent, 
iron and steel. The force of this can be seen by examining 
the means of improvement open to a wholly nationalised 
institution—the Army. It is notorious that the technique 
of warfare lags in peace time. This is due to the fact that 
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the Army is thrown back on its own resources. The 
urge to improvement and change is confined to the 
experience of comparatively few senior officers and 
technicians who have access through military attachés 
to what is taking place in other countries. In the years 
preceding a war and in war itself the agencies for obtaining 
information of the enemies’ technical preparations are 
stimulated and increased by many hundreds per cent. 
On the field of battle junior officers in their thousands by 
direct experience of minor actions contribute to the sum 
of knowledge and suggest changes in design which flow 
back to the centres of production. Progress in the Army 
is due to the competition of battle and to little else. 
Internal services, however, cannot be brought into com- 
petition with the internal services of another country. 
Once nationalised there is relatively no internal com- 
petition. Already the telephone and broadcasting ser- 
vices are getting behind the United States. It is as much 
as the Post Office and the B.B.C. can do to keep up with 
the changes there being made, for example, in long dis- 
tance quick telephone connection and in frequency 
modulation. The sources of improvement are in the 
United States and not here, and that will ever be the 
case in the land where competition reigns. In a com- 
petitive society consumer choice is a well-known device for 
maintaining progress. Under monopoly-nationalisation 
the consumer’s power of stimulating progress is eliminated. 
He is forced to buy in the single market where the service 
is given and at the price offered, or go without. 

When competition is denied progress is denied. In the 
last century our railways were the best in the world 
because hundreds of officials and engineers in one railway 
company were watching like lynxes what their opposite 
numbers in other companies were doing. The success of 
their companies and the security of their jobs depended 
upon fertility of mind and energy in application. When 
the railways are nationalised improvement will rest on the 
slenderest foundations. It will depend upon infrequent 
visits abroad by officials of the Board, on a study of such 
technical documents as find their way here, on questions in 
Parliament, or on letters to the Press by disgruntled 
members of the public who are exasperated by slow and 


unwilling service. 
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The danger of State planning is then two-fold. It 
freezes the units in our economic society and sterilises the 
power to change, adapt, and improve. Everything that 
Russia has accomplished by State Planning has been in 
imitation of western standards. Nothing that she has 
done surpasses any standard of excellence achieved under 
free enterprise. Secondly, to be effective, State Planning 
must have recourse to harsh administrative powers and 
must deny to the masses freedom to pursue their own 
vocations, which is the whole meaning of life. We must 
now examine more closely the fundamental reason why 
harshness in the use of power is natural to the modern left- 
wing administrator. Humanity is confronted with a very 
serious situation. 


FREEDOM AND MORALITY 


About the turn of the century Science shed a ray of 
hope on mankind. A handful of physicists including 
Planck, Béhr, and Rutherford decided that the atom itself 
betrayed an element of free will. They played upon it 
with instruments utterly responsive to their command. 


They exerted incredible electric force upon it and analysed 
the result with fierce, determinist intellects. They were 
defeated. The atom acted capriciously and illogically— 
as if the Finger of God were upon it. The scientists were 
convinced or so it appeared for atime. They moved away 
from their work as though awed and ashamed. 


‘So far as the inanimate world is concerned, we may 
picture a substratum below space and time in which the 
springs of events are concealed, and it may be that the future 
already lies hidden, but uniquely and inevitably determined, 
in this substratum. Such a hypothesis at least fits all the 
known facts of physics. But as we pass from the phenomenal 
world of space and time to this substratum, we seem, in some 
way we do not understand, to be passing from materialism to 
mentalism, and so possibly also from matter to mind. It may 
be then that the springs of events in this substratum include 
our own mental activities, so that the future course of events 
may depend in part on these mental activities. At least the 
new physics has shown that the problems of causality and 
free-will are in need of a new formulation. If those who 
believe in freedom of the will could explain what they mean by 
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freedom and could show precisely where it differs from what 
we have called unconscious determinism, it is at least conceiv- 
able that what they want would be found in modern physics. 
The classical physics seem to bolt and bar the door leading to 
any sort of freedom of the will ;, the new physics hardly does 
this ; it almost seems to suggest that the door may be unlocked 
—if only we could find the handle. The new physics shows ns 
a universe which looks as though it might conceivably form 
a suitable dwelling-place for free men, and not a mere shelter 
for brutes—a home in which it may be at least possible for us 
to mould events to our desires and live lives of endeavour and 
achievement.’ * 


It is of the highest importance to bewildered mankind 
that the New Physicists and their interpreters—men of 
the standing of the author above quoted—should reveal 
the meaning of these events and do so in social and moral 
terms and in the context not of science but of the 
humanities. It may be that we shall find that with the 
explosion at Hiroshima a cloud has covered the sun and 
that we are back in the gloom of logic and determinism. 
Or it may be that the problem of the atom’s caprice is 
still without solution and that scientists will admit that 
the extremity of human understanding of things material 
has at last been reached, a conclusion which should force 
them from their benches on to their knees. The physical 
scientists have inflicted a terrible blow to the conscience 
of the world, the more severe because humanity itself is 
implicated in their acts. The atom bomb did much more 
than destroy anenemy. It crystalised the thoughts of all 
who have watched the evils that science has worked on 
the personality of Christian man. It compels attention 
to the question whether the Government of free Christian 
peoples can safely be entrusted to men who in effect 
delegate their powers to the scientific pied-pipers who are 
leading our youth into the mountain. The bomb has the 
widest repercussions in the field of education, where ever 
fewer students are trained in the humanities and the 
classics. It reaches far into the realm of modern ‘ social 
engineering.’ It strikes at the vital nucleus of home and 
family life. 

Scientists and technologists are trained from the start 
of their careers to dispose of matter in orderly arrange- 





* ¢Physics and Philosophy,’ Sir J. Jeans. 
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ment. In their daily tasks they have material before 
them on laboratory tables which is infinitely obedient. 
Like other human beings they are called upon to exercise 
the faculty of judgment, but with this difference, that 
whereas in government and the management of men 
anticipatory judgment is necessary for success, in science 
(and in the Courts) it is fatal. The error of the scientist 
is that he applies factual judgment to the doings of men. 
The Plan of the scientific administrator incorporates this 
factual judgment. It is a plan logically prepared from 
an examination of selected statistics and fits both social 
conditions and human aspirations at the time that the 
evidence was being collected. But containing ex-hypothesi 
no element of anticipation it fits neither the social con- 
ditions nor the human aspirations at the time it is put into 
effect, for the world meantime has moved on. The 
larger the scale of scientific planning the longer is the 
time required to put it into effect and the more seriously 
the plan in execution misfits those for whom it is intended. 
The extent of this misfit is the measure of the social 
damage done by the decision to impose the Plan. A 
growing boy for whom a tailor takes six months to make 
a suit will never be clothed, and there is nothing to sug- 
gest that the real needs of a quickly changing and highly 
variegated population will be met by the application of 
vast schemes of social engineering, taking years to accom- 
plish. Scientists can never successfully govern a free 
people. 

The root cause of the moral complex now affecting our 
compact society and of the fears and frustrations to which 
thousands are increasingly subjected is the presence in 
its midst of the determinist scientific mind working 
through the medium of large-scale mechanised production. 
‘The human frame cannot stand much reality ’ and the 
question is whether it is now time for Churchmen and 
Statesmen to declare that humanity is going down before 
the increasingly awful revelations of the nature and power 
of the real physical world, and that it is hoping and praying 
that scientists will soon take their researches into other 
fields. 
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THe UNCHRISTIAN STATE 


The objective pursuit of knowledge for its own sake is 
the essence of freedom. There is no stopping it if mankind 
is to progress. Nevertheless it ought to be the purpose 
of sapient government to steer the pursuit of knowledge 
into beneficial moral and social channels. We have 
reached an age in which there is general acceptance of 
the principle that the expenditure of public money is a 
legitimate means of producing a political and social result. 
We should now consider producing a political and moral 
result. Conservatives in particular ought now to be 
prepared to advocate equipping with public funds those 
who are prepared to venture into a relatively undiscovered 
country—the borderland between the sociological and 
moral sciences, the no-mans-land between Technics and 
the Church. Conversely, if they feel that this is an area 
which should be reserved to private and voluntary 
agencies they should be prepared to withhold Government 
assistance from researches into pure and applied science. 
At present the ethical balance of the State is disturbed 
and violently disturbed. We are unconsciously creating 
the Unchristian Scientific State. 

The advance of science has forced the personal and 
individual choice between morality and expediency on 
to a high plane of international happening. When I 
was a boy I made sparks an inch long with a coil and a 
torch battery. To-day in well-equipped laboratories 
scientists can produce lightning by the same process. On 
the same time scale modern techniques in organisation, 
locomotion, communications, and propaganda can be 
made to produce an international thunder-clap on the 
decision of a single group of men. It is not that science 
has changed the nature of man but rather that it has 
raised the power to do evil to the nth degree, though, not 
equally, as we shall see, the power to do good. 

As State organisations have grown they have steadily 
acquired the citizen’s rights of personal choice and perforce 
acquired also the moral attributes which attach to those 
rights. In limiting the ability of the ordinary man to 
influence for evil bureaucracies all over the world have 
built themselves great reservoirs of evil power. A 
totalitarian nation in these times can direct the thinking 
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of its peoples in any desired direction by the simple 
method of sealing off the country from foreign contact, 
choosing its internal news judiciously, and securing the 
Dictator’s opinion on it. Such a nation will advance or 
withdraw like an army to secure a tactical advantage. 
At the command of the ruling clique its people will be 
made to appear defiant and selfish or disinterested and 
submissive. No longer based on individual, independent 
thought or on organic growth, standing for no principle, 
it will be trusted by none, become the hated enemy of all, 
and finally be overthrown. 

We see by this how easily the Christian ethic is broken 
down in the transference from individual to State, and 
how the inclination of a normal individual towards 
steadfast morality during at least half his waking hours is 
negatived and replaced by a vacillating expediency when it 
becomes a question of nation against nation. We see also 
what happens to the State and its subjects when it imposes 
sanctions against their private moral sense. 

Let us look for a moment at the other side of the 
matter. What about the ability of the State to do good 
as well as evil, to plan for social progress, to devise and 
foster an international organisation ? Cannot its power- 
ful. machinery be used for beneficent ends? Does the 
modern State not replace the individual Christian’s moral 
self and relieve him of the necessity of changing his 
expedient self? What is the need for ‘us’ to pursue 
Christian ways when ‘ they ’ are going to establish a high 
social order and possibly an eventual Christian order ? 
These are comfortable and reassuring questions—until 
you see where they lead. 

We know what we mean by the power of the State to 
do evil. In its crudest form it is to organise and let loose 
aggressive atomic warfare. But what exactly is meant 
by the power of the State to do good? I doubt myself 
whether it has any such power at all. History affords no 
guide or clue. All beneficent international movements, 
all progress in the healing arts, the spread of culture and 
enlightenment, the propagation of the Christian faith, 
the raising of economic standards—all these things have 
been done by individuals, groups, and institutions and 
very often to the accompaniment of passive resistance, if 
not active opposition, on the part of Governments. Even 
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in these times of Government supremacy in every country 
it is left to semi-State bodies like U.N.N.R.A., the I.L.0O., 
and the British Council to provide for welfare and 
amelioration. The Governments of the world recognise 
that the achievement of positive good must be left to 
individual or group endeavour because the principle of 
sovereignty itself precludes positive changes being made 
by one Government in the internal texture of every other 
society except its own. It is only by resort to the evil 
power, namely war making and its kindred techniques, 
that Governments qua Governments can bé effective in 
other lands. The corollary of course is also true—that in 
any foreign land the individual or group is effective only 
in so far as he or it attempts a positive good. We arrive 
therefore at the conclusion that the State cannot relieve 
the individual of the responsibility for exercising his moral 
self and, furthermore, that it is capable of building upon 
his expedient self a terrible pyramid of power and destruc- 
tion. The British people in giving their vote last summer 
in favour of the more powerful collectivised State and the 
weaker and more subservient individual have at the same 
time given our society a twist away from the old and true 
moralities. It will be the task of the Right in collabora- 
tion with the Churches to build a bridge back to spiritual 
health and sanity. Man was not made for the kind of 
life he is being asked to lead. Unless we are careful 
scientific materialists will enslave the masses and chain 
them to self-sufficient Super-States armed with atomic 
energy and owing allegiance to no moral law. 


GRAND ALLIANCE 


The circumstances of the time call for a grand alliance 
of the traditional British political parties in an all out 
effort to halt and reverse advancing totalitarian Socialism. 
No names or party labels or erstwhile policies should be 
allowed to stand in the way. A democratic political union 
of free, God-fearing men and women must be formed and 
its principles of action proclaimed. Constitutional govern- 
ment is implicit in the character of the traditional parties 
and it is that form of government which Unionists seek 
to maintain and extend. Itis the aim of modern Unionism 
to bring the work and energies of all sectional interests to 
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bear on the common weal in a due and true relation, and 
to prevent power in all its forms, whether political, 
military, or economic, from exercising a disproportionate 
and therefore distorting influence. 

Conservative philosophy is and always has been 
utterly opposed both to totalitarianism and to extreme 
individualism ; to totalitarianism because it leaves man 
with no rights against society, and to individualism 
because it leaves man with no duties in society. Con- 
servatism believes that the individual’s outlook is depen- 
dent upon and intimately bound up with his family, 
his neighbourhood, and his country and that the proper 
study of government is his state of happiness in this 
relation. We do not, therefore, accept the principle that 
government is concerned exclusively with ‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number ’ believing that this principle 
treats of citizens in the mass and may well over-ride the 
rights and interests of the minority for the advantage of a 
mere majority. 

The identity of Conservatism with the individual 
necessitates the breaking of the links which have shackled 
the party to Big Business and the establishment of a new 
alliance with small-scale commerce and the consumer. 
We must prepare a programme designed to break up 
State Monopolies and National Boards and redistribute 
their commercial power to small competitive units work- 
ing within a framework of a new legal code to guard 
against a return of sweated labour and depressed con- 
ditions. We must attack the fortress of Central Govern- 
ment and disseminate its formidable power primarily 
to the individual from whom independence has been 
wrested, secondarily, to these new industrial units acting 
in a spirit of partnership between consumers, manage- 
ments, and employees and controlled by local, and when 
appropriate, national representative councils, and thirdly, 
to County and Borough Authorities so that the United 
Kingdom may regain its richly diversified and inspiring 
local life and vigour. 

The new policy must be one of Repeal and Reduction, 
repeal of the pernicious acts of centralisation and bureau- 
cratic control which the present House is passing, and 
reduction of the gigantic and oppressive producer organisa- 
tions which the Government is setting up. There is no 
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need for these towering edifices in industry. Small scale 
industry with modern appliances is perfectly capable of 
maintaining a progressive flow of goods. The problem 
is not so much industrial as sociological. It is largely a 
question of grievances of the workers and the means of 
redress opentothem. The relations between management 
and men tend to an optimum where concerns are small. 
The larger the organisation and greater the control, the 
worse industrial relations become and the lower the 
production per man hour. Efficiency in bureaucratic 
or industrial organisation is not an end in itself. Personal 
efficiency is another matter. But the pursuit of collective 
efficiency in business or politics leads to the beehive and 
the ant heap—and nowhere else. A degree of inefficiency 
in industrial design must be accepted if life is to be 
tolerable and free of care. 


THe New IMPERIALISM 


- The British Commonwealth of Nations embraces all 
races, classes, and interests in a common life. The glory 
of its history lies in the enduring vision of an Empire or, 
in the words of Mr Churchill, ‘ vast society of nations and 
communities gathered in and around the ancient British 
Monarchy,’ of the steady growth and development of its 
various and varying institutions of Government and of 
the increasing education and enlightenment of its peoples. 
Both the traditional parties, Conservatives and Liberals, 
have inherited this vision. We desire that that vision 
should be preserved and perpetuated into the future. 


‘ The people of England well know that the idea of inherit- 
ance furnishes a sure principle of conservation, a sure principle 
of transmission without at all excluding a principle of improve- 
ment. It leaves acquisition free but secures what it acquires. 
Whatever advantages are obtained by a State proceeding on 
these maxims are locked fast in a sort of family settlement, 
grasped in a kind of mortmain for ever.’ * 


A hundred years ago the Conservative party abandoned 
Protection and England launched herself on to the high 
seas of international free trade from which she derived the 
greatest benefits. The reasons are manifold why we 





* Reflections on the Revolution in France—Edmund Burke. 
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should now aim at a progressive lowering of tariffs all over 
the world and take the lead ourselves by allowing foreign 
goods to find a ready market here. A planned Socialist 
society is impossible of attainment if the Bretton Woods 
commercial agreements are implemented. Conservatives 
should press for the summoning of a trade conference at 
an early date. There are signs that having obtained the 
American Loan the Government are finding reasons for 
delay on the consequential engagements to which they are 
bound. Progressive abandonment of the bulk purchase 
and sales arrangements entered into for the war will 
release new energy to individual traders, assist with 
migration, open new doors for the export of high quality 
British goods and provide an offset to inflation in the 
acceptance of larger consignments of the cheaper cate- 
gories of foreign merchandise. A movement towards Free 
Trade will also provide an automatic corrector to the 
organised power of the great producer organisations whose 
monopoly or semi-monopoly position is buttressed by 
present tariff scales. 

Migration is a vital aspect of Conservative Policy. 
Nothing will hold the Commonwealth together more surely 
than a free exchange of its personnel. The needs of war 
have helped to meet this requirement to a large extent. 
The Empire Training Scheme, the movement of United 
Kingdom troops to distant theatres, the presence in this 
country of Dominion and Colonial Army, Navy, and 
Air Force units have provided unique opportunities 
for us all to get to know the circumstances of life of 
our contemporaries in other lands. The need of the 
Dominions for young men and women, married and 
single, from this country is very great, far greater than we 
can satisfy. The disparity in wage levels and social 
insurance benefits will have to be catered for. But even 
the most soundly conceived plan will be of no avail unless 
the willingness and the sense of adventure are there. 

Migration in the last century was a stern and terrible 
affair. Under the scourge of economic circumstances men 
and women tore up their lives by the roots and set sail in 
small boats into the unknown with grim and determined 
expressions on their faces. They broke up their homes 
and occupations and started again from scratch as their 
new employers directed them. There was nobility of 
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sacrifice and strength of character in all this which we 
look back upon with a certain awe, but no doubt much of 
it was happy-go-lucky and the failures far outweighed the 
successes. 

Migration to-day is a very different business. On the 
organisational level communication between government 
and industrial agencies here and in the Dominions is rapid 
and comprehensive. Means exist to advise the prospec- 
tive emigrant by descriptive brochures and photographs 
of the type and conditions of employment and livelihood 
that await him. He can raise queries and receive ela- 
borate replies. Representatives of the migration societies 
can travel there and back by air and lecture with films 
and diagrams. The passage out will be something of a 
pleasure cruise at assisted rates. Trial periods can be 
arranged, at the end of which, if the circumstances do not 
suit, the emigrant returns home. 

There are many variations on these themes which can 
and should be worked out by Conservatives. One of the 
most interesting arises from the need of the Dominions 
and Colonies to develop both basic and secondary 
industries in their countries to meet present day economic 
and strategic conditions. They will require above all to 
train their own unskilled labour in tool making, in fitting, 
testing and in the general maintenance of industrial 
plants, large and small. For this purpose teams of 
technicians will be required to leave this country at 
intervals for varying periods of sojourn abroad. When 
their task is concluded they would return home or move 
on to other countries as they desired. On the same basis 
doctors, chemists, veterinary surgeons, agriculturists, to 
mention only a few professions, will be in great demand. 
These arrangements are of the greatest complexity involv- 
ing as they do the safeguarding of occupations, social insur- 
ance, and pension rights at home. But my object in 
recording them here is to indicate how wide is the field, 
how interesting and far reaching the project and how great 
the cause. The unity of the Commonwealth is our aim 
and desire. No formalised constitution, Imperial Cabinet 
or Parliament can create unity out of peoples who are 
ignorant of each others mode of life and whose ties of 
mutual obligation are weakened and attenuated. The 
way to strengthen them is the way of the individual— 
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travel, work, converse, and friendship. On that founda- 
tion we can build a structure that will withstand got only 
the shocks of any future war but the ravages of time and 
‘the corruption of hostile influences at home and overseas. 


I have tried to indicate some of the ways in which the 
national spirit can be kept attuned to the demands of the 
age. This period of pause upon the threshold of the new 
world is the time for all Conservatives to delve deep into 
their consciences to discover what they are made of and 
what they have to give. Every man’s vow to-day should 
be the vow our gracious King took at his coronation. 

* Restore the things that are going into decay; purify and 
reform what is amiss ; maintain that which is restored ; confirm 
that which is in good order.’ 


Let us remember the days when Britain was strong and 
free and resolve to live through those great times again. 


HINCHINGBROOKE. 
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THE first two sumptuous volumes of ‘The Letters and 
Private Papers of William Makepeace Thackeray’ 
have now appeared, most ably and attractively edited 
by Gordon N..Ray, produced in U.S.A., and published 


here by the Oxford University Press. There are over 
1,500 pages containing over 1,700 letters (a large propor- 
tion of which have not been published hitherto), about 
sixty collotype and other illustrations (apart from sketches 
in the text), a full chronology of Thackeray’s life, a 
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most interesting introduction by the Editor, helpful 
memoranda about many of the people who figure most 
in the letters, and copious appendices giving infer alia a 
true account of Mrs Thackeray’s mental illness, of the 
much discussed and grossly and unfairly exaggerated 
friendship with Mrs Brookfield, and information about 
Thackeray’s early gambling adventures and the loss of 
his fortune. There are also interesting letters from 
Edward Fitzgerald. Though there are a few early letters 
included, all this immense output really only covers 
twenty-three years—1829 to 1851. This shows what a 
prodigious letter-writer Thackeray was, in a day when 
there were no typewriters and no secretaries, equipped 
with shorthand, to assist. 

It has been said of Thackeray that there were two 
personalities always struggling in him, the Man of Letters 
and the Man of Society; and this is clear in the letters. 
It might also be said that in him were both the really 
kind hearted friend and the biting caricaturist and critic— 
and the latter was certainly a trial to his friendships and 
not seldom caused resentment. It is also possible to find 
in these letters much material in Thackeray’s own life 
and experiences of which he made good and effective use 
in his novels. To do any real justice to such a work in a 
short notice is impossible, but readers will find through- 
out it much that is most interesting and informative, 
especially when assisted by Dr Ray’s skilful editing and 
annotation. He can be most sincerely congratulated. 

Sir Charles Petrie’s ‘ Diplomatic History, 1713-1933’ 
(Hollis and Carter) is an admirable book for the student 
and well-educated reader, clear, concise, well arranged, 
and comprehensive. It also has the advantage of being 
most eminently readable for all who want a factual 
chronicle of events without bias or desire to press unduly 
any special school of thought or political opinions. 
Covering, as the book does, two of the most important 
centuries of the history of mankind, it provides good 
opportunity of seeking any consistent pattern of policy or 
outlook that there may be in countries throughout the 
world, though, indeed, it is often hard to discover any 
such consistency. Special study is given to American 
and Russian politics and their reaction to those of other 
nations. In these days of nationalism and claims for 
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natural boundaries it is instructive to be made to realise 
that, generally speaking, every country with land frontiers 
has changed them time and again under pressure of politics, 
ethnology, and geography. Expansion and contraction, 
lust for conquest, and even altruism have all played their 
part in the story of these centuries and they all provide a 
useful guide to the study of the present and future. 

‘The Big Three,’ by David J. Allin (Allen and Unwin), 
is a most timely and useful book, and a lucid guide to the 
understanding of international problems. It starts with 
the present position in which only three Powers can really 
be called great and able to have decisive influence, and 
of these the lead in sea power is no longer in British hands, 
as America has the largest fleet. ‘The predominance of 
the Big Three cannot be durable. A wartime combina- 
tion, it will end soon. A number of other nations will 
gradually climb the steps to the big-power throne, and 
then new grouping, combinations, and coalitions will 
emerge.’ Meanwhile it is of real interest and value to 
examine the policies of the Big Three during the last two 
hundred years and see what pattern, if any, they make. 
The United States and Britain; Facing the Continent 
of Europe; Objectives of Soviet Policy; Between 
Germany and Russia ; The Powers in the Middle East ; 
The Powers in the Far East; Russia and the United 
States—these are some of the chapter titles and they 
show the scope and plan of the book ; they are also frank 
and outspoken and admirably clear. The conclusion is 
‘ Real progress can be achieved only through abolition, 
down to the last vestige, of internal political suppression 
and subjection, of all forms of autocracy, in the soil of 
which warlike tendencies and lust to conquer are bound to 
ripen. Peace will only be possible in a world really free.’ 

It is not clear if ‘ Studies in Literary Modes’ (Oliver 
and Boyd) by Dr Arthur Melville Clark is a new work or 
a reprint of a book with the same title issued by him 
in 1937! Anyhow, it consists of eight valuable and 
exhaustive essays with engaging titles: ‘The Historical 
Novel,’ ‘The Art of Satire,’ ‘A Defence of Rhetoric,’ 
‘ Poetry and Verse,’ ‘ Milton and the Renaissance Revolt 
Against Rhyme,’ ‘The Rhyming Ancients,’ ‘The Diffi- 
culty of Rhyming,’ and ‘Rhyme and No Rhyme.’ Dr. 
Clark’s literary style may be to some extent permeated by 
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the fact that his Notes were, in all probability, originally 
prepared for his lectures to students of English at the 
University of London. Always clear, precise, and down- 
right, he is punctilious in providing footnotes and 
references. He comes manfully, indeed triumphantly, 
out of his tussle with Milton on the question of ‘Rhyme 
or no Rhyme ’—a question on which poets are perennially 
at loggerheads. The free versifiers, who proclaim them- 
selves so ultra-modern, deserve the chastening reminder 
that their innovations appeared long before the Re- 
naissance ; and that the Greeks did not as wholeheartedly 
ignore the use of rhyme as is commonly supposed. 
Throughout these studies both in his judgments and in 
his style Dr Clark seeks, and achieves, moderation, 
balance, equilibrium: ‘Surgery may set a limb and 
dissect an unwanted wife. Your tongue, which can sing 
hymns, can wreck families. Your pen, which can sign 
cheques for orphanages, can write libels and defamations 
of saints. A building may be a House Beautiful or a den 
of thieves. A book—aye, the same book—may be 
precious or disastrous.’ This is a fair example of the 
author’s rhetorical skill. 

We are apt to think of Johnson as the established sage 
pontificating everywhere about everything. In ‘Johnson 
Agonistes’ (Cambridge University Press) Mr Bertrand 
H. Bronson reminds us that, as ‘he confessed, Johnson 
in youth was ‘mad and violent,’ ‘ miserably poor,’ and 
disregardful of ‘ all power and authority.’ It was this 
fighting spirit that gave his mature style its pungent 
clarity. He has few prejudices about Dr Johnson, and 
none’ at all about that. great panjandrum’s humble 
henchman James Boswell. Grateful as we are to the 
author for his illuminating essay on Johnson and his 
somewhat esoteric analysis of ‘ Irene,’ the most interesting 
of his three short essays is ‘ Boswell’s Boswell.’ It does 
throw fresh light on the baffling personality of England’s 
greatest biographer. During one of his many long fits of 
depression and, therefore, of repentance, Boswell drew 
up his well-known ‘ Inviolable Plan ’ for self-improvement 
resolved to study it daily, and kept his pledge for a time. 
In his life, as in his work, Boswell was always the self- 
conscious artist looking into the mirror (his journal) to 
see how he was getting on. Whether ‘ sallying forth like 
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a roaring lion after girls,’ ‘dancing with a Princess,’ 
‘ putting on a coat and waistcoat. scarlet with gold lace,’ 
for the purpose of bearding Rousseau in his retirement, 
and flatly contradicting him, or ‘his eyes goggled with 
eagerness’ greedily listening to Johnson, Boswell was 
unique and inimitable. Nowadays most new indirect 
light on Johnson, and direct light on Boswell, comes to 
us from America. Mr Bronson makes skilful use of the 
Inalahide Castle papers, for which we are all indebted to 
the munificence of Colonel Ralph Isham. 

Collecting into a volume addresses and articles which 
have been delivered or written for special purposes at 
different times can be a risky experiment, for often the 
more topical they were at the original issue the more 
likely they are slightly to lose their flavour later. Messrs 
Allen and Unwin have published for Dr Joseph Needham 
a collection which, though brought within the same book- 
cover (which, in view of the author’s decidedly ‘ left’ 
views, would more suitably be red than buff !) is of varied 
importance and appeal, under the title of ‘History is on 
Our Side.’ Considering Dr Needham’s eminence as a 
biologist, it is natural that most of the essays are largely: 
scientific, especially biological; and some are fairly stiff 
reading for the general public. Many readers may like 
best what Dr Needham calls a digression, ‘Cambridge 
Summer.’ Others will be specially struck by ‘ Religion 
and Politics,’ a lay sermon in College chapel and a striking 
synthesis of religious and socialist convictions. ‘ Univer- 
sity Democracy,’ ‘The Two Faces of Christianity’ (an 
anatomy of Western religion), ‘ The Gift of Evolution,’ 
and ‘ Aspects of the World Mind in Time and Space’ 
are other notable contributions. It is possible to admire 
Dr Needham’s convictions while disagreeing lustily with 
most of his political views, and of course he writes with 
great authority and experience: 

Two American Professors have within the last. twenty 
years given us lives of Shelley on the fullest scale of 
American research for the specialists to tackle; and we 
had already from Dublin the official life by Dowden, from 
Paris the personal sketch, moving, lightly mischievous, 
and immensely popular, of M. Maurois. To these Mr 
Edmund Blunden now makes a scholarly addition, 


‘Shelley’ (Collins), which Sess in a shortened form for 
N 
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our more prosaic age what Dowden did for the Victorians 
in his indispensable volumes : it gives the story of Shelley’s 
life with many recondite touches, due to a thorough know- 
ledge of the period. Leigh Hunt and his son have much 
to tell us. We learn that the flamboyant romances 
Shelley began to write before leaving Eton were an attempt 
to meet a popular taste. We see more of Montem by a 
quotation from Maria Edgeworth. If Byron calls Shelley 
‘Shiloh,’ that was the name Joanna Southcote gave to 
her new Messiah. 

But what Mr Blunden most insists on is that the poet, 
the son of a robust squire, was trained as a sportsman, 
having also a very practical view of business, politics, and 
invention—he did his best to combine with his young 
friend Revelely to build a steamboat to ply from Leghorn. 
The author equally insists that Shelley was a man of firm, 
hard energy—quoting from Thornton Hunt, that about 
him was ‘a look of active movement, promptitude, 
vigour, and decision which bespoke a manly and even 
commanding character.’ 

Rightly emphasising this strength, Mr Blunden says 
little or nothing of his hero’s vehemence, tamelessness, 
and pride; nothing of his low diet and his laudanum. 
The interest of the special detail detracts to some extent 
from the vividness and from the interpretation of Shelley’s 
most telling moves—of his flights among ‘ woven exhala- 
tions underlaid with lambent lightning-fire.’ 

Mr Blunden’s aim is simple: to tell England a story 
which it should understand. His effect is rather different : 
to surprise the man of letters with new detail, which 
makes the background more precise, while Shelley still, as 
with his friends, ‘ comes and goes like a ghost.’ 

Mr Charles Morgan contributes an interesting and 
understanding introduction to the new edition of Anthony 
Trollope’s ‘Autobiography’ published by Messrs Williams 
and Norgate. Mr Morgan says that the book ‘has an 
enduring value as an indirect revelation of a lovable man 
and of the mid-Victorian age in which he lived. It has, 
too, what may be called a recurrent value as a mirror in 
which each new school of literary taste may examine its 
own features.’ The revelation of the lovable man is 
certainly indirect, for no book ever set out to appeal less 
to the emotions, apart, perhaps, from the grim and candid 
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account of Trollope’s miserable childhood and unhappy 
home surroundings. Otherwise the book is a curiously 
dispassionate and wholly impartial account of the 
mechanics, so to speak, of novel writing—the rigid routine 
of work, so many hours per day and so many words per 
hour, then the publication arrangements and the financial 
results down to the last halfpenny. There is none of the 
capriciousness of artistic temperament or inspiration 
here—it is just writing turned into office work. In 
passing judgments on his own books Trollope is amazingly 
dispassionate, awarding praise or criticism as if he had no 
personal share in the matter at all. It is an odd book, 
but strangely absorbing and informative and well worth 
republication. 

Mr Kenneth Hare is a poet of distinction, though not 
widely known to the public. His verses in past years 
have been warmly praised by authorities like Sir Henry 
Newbolt and George Moore. Of his autobiography ‘No 
Quarrel with Fate’ (Sampson Low) his publishers say: 
‘This is a valuable contribution to the history of the 
literary life of the last forty years, and a very readable and 
attractive book.’’ It is undoubtedly well written and 
very readable, but is perhaps too limited in scope and too 
personal to contribute very much to the literary history 
of the period, though, of course, ‘the trivial round, the 
common task, will furnish all we need to ask ’—or perhaps 
not quite all, and to complete a picture some high lights 
are needed as well as neutral tints. Childhood in a home 
dominated by an able but somewhat tempestuous father, 
St Paul’s School, with amusing reminiscences of very 
cranky masters, Oxford, lecturing, travel, war experiences 
at home and abroad, some good stories and others rather 
vulgar, some unedifying experiences with women, much 
genuine appreciation of beauty in nature and in art, and 
interesting comments on life in general are among the 
ingredients of Mr Hare’s recollections. 

To many readers a dictionary is merely a useful or 
necessary work of reference to be used as little as possible. 
To many others a dictionary, if at all descriptive, is a 
source of unending pleasure, information, and delightful 
surprise. It is long since there has been a complete new 
work on these lines and ‘Odhams Dictionary of the 
English Language’ will be warmly welcomed. Messrs 
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Odhams are to be congratulated on a most notable achieve- 
ment. To collect a comprehensive and competent team 
of lexicographers, give them the necessary facilities, and 
print and bind a volume of 1,280 pages, with 80,000 
entries, 1,200 specially drawn illustrations, and additional 
supplementary appendices, is a very remarkable effort ; 
and when, moreover, the whole is sold at 12s. 6d. in spite 
of all the present shortages of material and high cost of 
production our debt to Messrs Odhams is all the greater. 
Of course, present-day dictionary makers cannot show 
their own likes and dislikes after the manner of the great 
Dr Johnson, but there is still full opportunity for skill and 
individuality in definition, and anyone interested in the 
English language can browse indefinitely in a work like 
this with pleasure and profit. 

For too long now the Hindu-Moslem problem has 
dominated Indian politics with disastrous results. In 
‘India’s Hindu-Muslim Questions’ (Allen and Unwin) 
the late Professor Beni Prasad has given a clear and 
concise account of these questions and offered suggestions 
for their solution. It is really valuable at the present 
time to have so fair, discerning, and well-balanced a 
work by an Indian and it is worthy of careful study. 
It deals with social life, caste, religion, language, culture, 
and political relationships. The galling sore of foreign 
domination has largely neutralised the benefits of 
European progress, invention, and material advantages. 
Internally the granting of separate electorates for Hindus 
and Muslims has in Professor Prasad’s opinion been the 
chief cause of disaster. No Hindu seeking election needs 
to cultivate Moslem electors and find a modus vivendi 
with them—and vice versa. This has led among other 
drawbacks to the regrettable inclination to treat minorities 
in one province as hostages for the fair treatment of 
one’s co-religionists in another province—and this question 
of minorities is the most baleful of all. A partition of India 
even with goodwill on both sides would be economically 
ruinous and strategically disastrous—yet it is for that the 
Muslims, in despair of any reasonable cooperation with 
the Hindus, are striving. How far can Britain now help 
Indians in their own bitter conflicts? These are all 
questions discussed in this able ond well thought out 
little book. 
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‘The Pursuit of Happiness,’ by Joan Evans (Mac- 
millan) is the story of Anne-Marie Louise de Domangeville, 
firstly married to Antoine Mégret de Serilly, a stout, little, 
unromantic, and extremely kind minor aristocrat twice 
her age, with whom she spent many happy, comfortable 
years till, in spite of his far from reactionary views, he 
was guillotined in the Terror of the French Revolution. 
Anne-Marie escaped that fate only by a lucky chance 
and subterfuge. Subsequently she married her much 
beloved Francois de Pange, but his death only five months 
later ended that tender romance. Finally she married 
the Marquis de Montesquiou Fézensac, a man twenty- 
three years older than herself but of kindly and trust- 
worthy disposition. Again her happiness was cut short 
by his death only four months after marriage. She took 
no part in political life and all she asked for was a quiet 
life with her family and friends in Paris and in her country 
home in Auvergne. The mighty events of the Revolution 
caught her in their tangles and brought much misery and 
danger, and afterwards sorrow was largely her portion. 
‘For twenty years she had gambled with Fate as her 
adversary and happiness for stakes. Sometimes she had 
won and the golden days had been piled like bright coins 
before her. Nowluck had run against her. Fate had won 
at last.’ It is a simple little story, told with moving skill 
and an atmosphere of old France and the storm of the 
Revolution, and it was well worth the telling. 

It is an entirely justifiable generalisation to say that 
every normal person is interested in books, directly or 
indirectly. Men and women may not aspire to be writers 
themselves, nor need they be keen readers but, whatever 
their occupations, professions, or tastes may »e, they must 
be dependant more or less on the discoveries, wisdom, and 
experiences of others, made available in literature. They 
should therefore all be interested in how books are pro- 
duced and marketed, and nowhere can this be learned 
better than in Sir Stanley Unwin’s ‘The Truth About 
Publishing ’ (Allen and Unwin) a new and thoroughly 
revised edition of which has lately been issued, to find 
again the well-deserved and warm welcome which the 
earlier editions received. 

Publishers will wish that authors would read and 
digest the excellent advice which Sir Stanley gives about 
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how to submit a work—and how not. The general public 
will profit by learning how many elaborate processes go to 
the production and distribution of a book, and will realise 
just what a publisher is and what he does, the help and 
encouragement which he gives to authors and the risks 
which he takes. Printing, binding, paper, distribution, 
contracts, publicity, copyrights, translations, accounts, 
censorship, and other kindred subjects are clearly and 
convincingly dealt with and there is a final and most 
useful chapter on ‘ Publishing as a profession.’ 

The large number of foreign languages into which this 
book has been translated proves the high value in which 
it is held throughout the literary world. There is no 
higher authority on, nor more widely experienced prac- 
titioner of, the craft and art of publishing than Sir 
Stanley Unwin, and the new edition of his book is most 
timely and welcome. 
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